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OUR 
OBJECTIVE... 


in undertaking this semi-annual publication is to provide a vehicle 
for the communication of such scholarship as is produced at our 
seminary. It is particularly our intensified graduate program which 
has made this journal a highly desirable medium of expression and 
exchange of the fruits of our training. 


All the students are invited to submit contributions in the theo- 
logical and philosophical sciences and in such related areas as have 
drawn their interest and competent study. And we invite our readers 
to express their reactions in letters to the Editor. 


We express our deep gratitude for the generosity of our col- 
laborators and advertisers, and especially for the constant encourage- 
ment of the Rector and Faculty of the seminary. 


THE EDITORS. 


Richard J. Dillon, ’*¢i 


ST. LUKE’S INFANCY ACCOUNT: 


A Study in the Interrelation of 
Literary Form and Theological Teaching 


If there is anything which has been decided beyond question by 
modern biblical study, it is the essentially theological character of 
the four gospels... The novice usually approaches this study with 
what John McKenzie has called “the crass literal interpretation of 
the Bible,” ? and it is a marvelous revelation for him to discover the 
inexpressibly rich harvest of God’s truth hidden in types of literature 
which have to be recognized as far different from those which con- 
dition his modern mind. In some way our student has had to “put 
on” the mentality of the sacred authors,® a difficult task of exploring 
and adopting a point of view quite foreign to his most deep-rooted 
patterns of thinking. He has found, for example, that concrete de- 


1 The background and implications of this (could we say axiom?) are 
admirably explained in many places. I have in mind David Stanley’s fine 
exposé in “The conception of our gospels as salvation-history,” Theological 
Studies, 20 (1959), 561-589, esp. 570ff., the remarks of Célestin Charlier in 
The Christian Approach to the Bible (trans. H. Richard and B. Peters; West- 
minster: Newman Press, 1958), pp. 142-146, 227-233, the excellent treatment 
by Oscar Cullmann in Christ et le Temps (Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1957), 
pp. 13ff., and the study of Vincent O’Keefe, “Towards understanding 
the gospels,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 21 (1959), 171-189, esp. 179ff. 

The gospels are commonly placed in the genus Heilsgeschichte, the story of 
God’s acts for his people, and as such they subordinate the accuracy of 
details to the overall truth they seek to convey. J. Cambier describes this as a 
“transcendence” of the sacred writings which “ne se trouve pas dans la per- 
fection technique de leur présentation, mais dans le message de Dieu qu’ils 
nous transmettent fidélement” [“Historicité des évangiles synoptiques et 
Formgeschichte,” in La Formation des Evangiles (Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1957), p. 203]. Behind this, of course, lies the whole development of the 
semitic conception of history, colored so profoundly by the unique election of 
Israel; cf. John McKenzie, The Two-Edged Sword (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956), 
pp. 60-71. 

2 The Two-Edged Sword, p. 105. 

3 Pius XII made it clear that this approach to the Scriptures is absolutely 
necessary for sound exegesis: careful investigation of the background and 
mentality of the sacred authors as well as of the literary form they used; 
cf. Encyc. “Divino Afflante Spiritu,” 30 Sept. 1943, in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
35 (1943), 314ff. For further light on the necessary adjustment of our men- 
talities, cf. Célestin Charlier, “Méthode historique et lecture spirituelle des 
écritures,” Bible et vie chrétienne, 18 (1957), 7-26; H. Cazelles et P. Grelot, 
“Les Régles de Critique rationnelle,” Introduction a la Bible, 1 (Tournai: 
Desclée, 1957), 152-164. 
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tails of biblical narratives, the very things with which his Anglo- 
Saxon mentality would be completely satisfied, can be but illus- 
trations and vivid symbols of an unsuspected substratum of theo- 
logical truth. He is mystified by the implications of the fact that 
this theological fundament was everywhere the primary concern of 
those who wrote the gospels, for their task was to present the in- 
credible climax of God’s relations with men, the person of Jesus 
Christ, in terms familiar and appealing to their contemporaries. And 
best of all, the student is reassured to see the aspects of history and 
theology in the gospels converge into a magnificent unity in that 
central, mysterious Personality.* 

For those among whom the Christian revelation took its very first 
roots, there could be no more familiar or more effective terms in 
which to teach the theology of Christ than the terms and categories 
of the Old Testament. The Jewish Christian had been reared and 
nourished on the Old Testament, interpreted for him by the rab- 
binic masters of his day. “The New Testament authors were Jews, 


4The coincidence of Christology and history constitutes the core of the 
Christian religion. The theology of Christ is one of definite historical events 
by which God accomplished His magnificent intervention in human history, 
the person of Jesus Christ, who died and rose again for our salvation and 
became thereby the center of salvation-history. Oscar Cullmann’s defense of 
this thesis can be found in his Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments 
(Tiibingen: J. Mohr, 1957), pp. 325ff., and in Christ et le Temps, esp. pp. 
18-23. His central propositions, “Die Grundlage aller Christologie ist der Leben 
Jesu” (Christologie, p. 327), and “Il n’est pas possible, en bonne conscience, 
de renoncer a toute Vhistoire du salut, telle qu’elle nous est offerte par le 
Nouveau Testament, et de se prétendre encore attaché 4 la foi chrétienne” 
(Christ et le Temps, pp. 18.) are gaining widespread support among present- 
day non-Catholic exegetes; cf. B. Rigaux, “L’Historicité de Jésus devant 
lexégése récente,” Revue Biblique, 65 (1958), 481-522, esp. 486ff. 

Thus, one does not renounce history when he states that the gospels are 
primarily theological works. Genuine history is the basis of their theology, 
for the two come together in the central personality of Jesus. His person is 
the center of the gospel kerygma, for His coming is the decisive event of 
salvation-history, “l’événement décisif pour le salut de tous les hommes et de 
tous les temps” (Cullmann, Christ et le Temps, p. 87), and it is precisely in 
His person that the Kingdom of God promised by the prophets and made 
object of the apostolic kerygma is realized; cf. A. Feuillet-S. Lyonnet, “Quel- 
ques themes majeurs du Nouveau Testament,” Introduction a la Bible, II 
(Desclée, 1959), 784ff., 912-913. For this reason, it is a mistake to regard 
the “history of Christ” as a simple recording of facts and nothing more; it 
is above all an exposition of the revelation of Christ—“ce sera une partie 
intégrante de cette histoire, plus qu’une partie: son Ame vivante” [Louis 
Bouyer, Le Quatriéme Evangile (Paris: Castermann, 1958), p. 20]. This 
accounts for the frequent subordination of accuracy of detail and choice of 


materials to the central Christological teaching; cf. Stanley, art. cit., 584; 
O’Keefe, art. cit., 181-182. 
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reared in the Jewish tradition, speaking and writing, in large meas- 
ure, for Jews who knew this tradition as they did. One cannot 
emphasize enough the fact that the New Testament thus presupposes 
the entirety of this Jewish tradition.” ® Furthermore, if the great 
salvific event represented by Jesus Christ had to be taught in terms 
of Old Testament anticipation, one can be certain that the methods 
of Old Testament interpretation current in the rabbinic schools would 
have a large role to play in the formation of the gospel tradition. 

This accounts for the growing interest of modern exegetes in 
the literary genus midrash, certainly one of the most common forms 
of rabbinic instruction. One might characterize it best as a reflec- 
tive presentation of data in terms of the Old Testament revelation, 
a “searching” (etym.) of that revelation for its fulfillment in every 
detail of the present figures and events. The exegesis forming the 
basis of such a procedure is thus one which “surpasses the simple 
literal sense (of the Scriptures used) and tries to penetrate into 
the spirit of Scripture, to scrutinize the text more deeply, and to 
draw from it interpretations which are not always immediately ob- 
vious. ...” © The earliest examples of the genus are of the type of 
midrash known as halakic, which George F. Moore describes as “the 
juristic exegesis of the biblical laws, by means of which the rules 
of the traditional law are derived from the written law or connected 
with it.” * There is, however, a large amount of haggada, i. e. non- 
legal, narrative material in the /alakic midrashim. The genus also in- 
cludes works which are predominantly haggadic, i. e. homiletic ap- 
plications and amplifications of the Scriptures, which attempt to 
establish connections of verification or fulfillment between events 
and institutions of the Scriptures and those of the present. And in 
both types of midrashim, the method can take great liberties with 
legal material or events at either end of the comparison in order 
to achieve the desired connections.® 


5 Renée Bloch, “Note méthodologique pour l’étude de la littérature rab- 
binique,” Recherches de Science Religieuse, 43 (1955), 208. 

6R. Bloch, “Midrash,” Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, V (1957), 
1264f. (The Supplément is hereafter cited as SDB.) Cf. also C. Bigaré, et al., 
“Littérature du Judaisme,” Introduction a la Bible, II, 134. 

7 Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era, 1 (Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1944), 132f. 

8 “Te genre midrashique est appelé 4 prendre un grand développement dans 
la littérature rabbinique. Soit en matiére juridique, soit surtout en matiére 
historique et morale, il y donnera naissance 4 des formes étranges, ot le 
sens religieux laisse trop souvent la place 4 mille subtilités et a tous les 
débordements d’une imagination sans frein.”—A. Robert, “Genres littéraires 
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What is more natural than that the New Testament writers, faced 
with the momentous task of presenting the revelation of the Son of 
God to an audience formed by such techniques, should go on using 
them to make the message intelligible? Thus we find many New 
Testament passages in which texts of the Old are “reread with new 
vision,” the inevitably eschatological vision of a person convinced 
that the final, predicted messianic age had been inaugurated in 
Christ. A Christian midrash becomes not only a conceivable entity, 
but the most natural of developments.?° 

Because of the implications of the genus midrash in the area of 
historicity, Catholic exegetes have been slow to interpret gospel 
passages in terms of it. However, if one recalls the primary Christo- 
logical purposes of these writings and the basically historical char- 
acter of their Christology, the realization of the midrashic procedure 
in certain passages and for didactic purposes seems to enter within 
the realm of possibility. And among the accounts whose heavily 
didactic purposes have come more clearly into focus of late are the 
accounts of Jesus’ birth and infancy in Matthew and Luke. Many 
at present wish to indicate these accounts as prime examples of New 
Testament midrash, with a provenance inevitably involving Judaeo- 
Christian circles influenced considerably by rabbinic instruction and 
speculation. 

Our attention here will focus on the infancy narrative of Saint 
Luke, bearing in mind the many excellent studies which make the 
midrashic genus of Matthew’s narrative by far the strongest hy- 
pothesis.11 We are not generally well endowed with works of Cath- 


de l’Ancien Testament,” Initiation Biblique (3e éd., éd. Robert-Tricot; Paris: 


Desclée, 1954), p. 306. On the two types of midrash, cf. R. Bloch, in SDB, 
V, 1266f. 


®P. Grelot, “L’Interprétation catholique des livres saints,” Introduction 
@ la Bible, I, 178-179. 

10 Cf. J.-W. Doeve, “La réle de la tradition orale dans la composition 
des évangiles synoptiques,” La Formation des Evangiles, pp. 78-79. Yet Bloch 
(SDB, V, 1279) asserts that midrashic procedure in the N.T. is a study which 
is “encore 4 peu prés complétement inexploré. . . .” 


11 The Matthean infancy events give persuasive indication of the influence 
of midrashic traditions which grew up around the infancy of Moses, the birth 
of Abraham, and the migration of Jacob to Egypt. See Renée Bloch, ‘“Quel- 
ques aspects de la figure de Moise dans la tradition rabbinique,” in H. Cazelles, 
et al., Moise, VHomme de Alliance (Desclée, 1955), pp. 93-167; id., “Note 
méthodologique. . . ,” Recherches de Science Religieuse, 43 (1955), 224; Salva- 
dor Mufioz Iglesias, “El género literario del evangelio de la infancia en San 
Mateo,” Estudios Biblicos, 17 (1958), 243-273; David Daube, The New Testa- 
ment and Rabbinic Judaism (London: Athlone Press, 1956), pp. 189ff.; Id., 
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olic exegetes on the Lukan infancy account; but the recent appear- 
ance of a fine work of synthesis and exegetical insight by René 
Laurentin 1? gives us access to a wide range of work done in the 
past and the stimulus to try a little criticism of our own. We hope 
to proceed, through examination of both text and current authors, in 
progressive stages: (1) origin of the accounts; (2) their thematic 
structure; (3) the procedure of using Old Testament texts in mosaic 
for narrative purposes, an indication of the (4) literary form of the 
narrative, on the basis of which we can discover the real extent 
of the (5) theology of Luke 1-2. The study will show, we hope, 
what a marvelous vehicle the author has chosen to convey some of 
the most basic and startling truths about Jesus. 


(1) Origin of the Accounts 


The reader of Luke’s first chapter is startled at the outset by 
the abrupt transition between verses 4 and 5. From a prologue 
worthy of the most polished Hellenistic historian 1* we pass into 
the infancy stories of John the Baptist and Jesus (1:5-2:52), which 
are heavily semitic in both language and preoccupation. However 
one is to explain their presence in a composition so thoroughly 
orientated toward a Hellenistic audience, their language and thematic 
structure show that they “emanated from a Judaeo-Christian mileu, 
in which faith in Christ, knowledge of the Scriptures, and espe- 
cially the art of midrashic exegesis had attained a very high level.” 14 

Despite the heavily semitic tone of the chapters, however, the 
existence of a semitic-language original is by no means agreed upon. 
Some hold that the author of the third gospel did much dwelling 
on Old Testament themes through conscious imitation of the Sep- 
tuagint bible, explaining the Lukan semitisms as a sharing of such 
semitisms as that version had. For these exegetes, the infancy ac- 


“The earliest structure of the gospels,’ New Testament Studies, 5 (1959), 174- 
187; Myles M. Bourke, “The literary genus of Matthew 1-2,” Cath. Bibl. 
Quart., 22 (1960), 160-175. 

12 Structure et théologie de Luc I-II. (Etudes Bibliques) Paris: Gabalda, 
1957. 

13 Josef Schmid considers this hellenistic preface “the best composed _peri- 
odic sentence in the entire New Testament”: “Sowohl in der Form wie im 
Wortschatz beriihrt sich dieses Vorwort, die beststilisierte Periode des ganzen 
NTs, mit den Vorreden profangriechischer Werke.”— Das Evangelium mach 
Lukas (Regensburg: F. Pustet, 1955), p. 28. Cf. also Frederick Grant, The 
Gospels: their origin and growth (New York: Harper, 1957), pp. 121-122. 

14Laurentin, Structure et théologie de Luc I-II, p. 7. (This work here- 
after cited as Luc I-II.) 
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count is the result of this imitation on the part of Luke himself.’® 
This view is questioned by many authorities, who feel that philo- 
logical and thematic considerations are conclusive in favor of a 
semitic original translated by Luke. A re-translation of the present 
section into Hebrew seems to render awkward turns of expression 
quite natural, to clear up certain points which remain obscure in 
the Greek, and to give the poetic passages a quite satisfactory metre.1® 
And Paul Winter has demonstrated forcefully that if Luke was 
consciously imitating the Greek bible, from which he is assumed to 
have gained his Hebraistic diction, it is strange that he often turns 
up more markedly semitic passages (often in very crude Greek) 
than does the object of his imitation! 17 The additional presence of 
semitisms apart from the reproduction of Old Testament passages 18 


15 This is the view of P. Benoit in “L’Enfance de Jean-Baptiste selon Luc 
I,” New Testament Studies, 3 (1956-57), 169ff. He feels that the arguments 
against an original Hebrew document are “clearly more numerous than those 
cited to prove such a document” (175). He repeated this assertion in his 
review of Laurentin’s book; cf. Revue Biblique, 65 (1958), 427. Other 
scholars holding the same view: M.-J. Lagrange, L’Evangile selon saint 
Luc (7e éd.; Paris: Gabalda, 1948), pp. xcvii-ciii; also, Joseph Huby, L’Evan- 
gile et les évangiles (éd. X. Léon-Dufour; Paris: Beauchesne, 1954), p. 210. 

Alfred Loisy held to a pre-Lukan document in Greek, produced through 
“imitation réfléchie de l’A.T. dans la version des Septante.” — Les Evangiles 
Synoptiques (Ceffonds: 1907), I, 277. 

16 Laurentin, Luc. I-II, pp. 12ff. 

17 Paul Winter, “Some observations on the language in the birth and 
infancy stories of the third gospel,” New Testament Studies, 1 (1954-55), 
111-121. Many examples are here adduced in which a Lukan passage is a 
quotation of an O. T. text, but with different and less acceptable wording 
than the LXX, and wording more literally faithful to the Hebrew text. This 
coincidence of the Lukan text with the Hebrew where the latter differs from 
the Greek “can hardly be fortuitous” (114). An example is the usage of Mal. 
3:24 (LXX-4:6) in Lk. 1:17, and also the use of Gen. 18:14 in Lk. 1:37; 
and most persuasive is the clear influence of the Hebrew text of Micah 4:8-12, 
5:2-9 on Lk. 2:4-18 (the nativity). It seems true to say, witth Winter, that 
the only conceivable reason why Luke, who has proved himself an excellent 
Greek stylist, would adopt language much less polished than the LXX would 
be the fact that he himself used a Hebrew source and not the LXX, and “ad- 
hered to the original text even at the expense of correctness and elegance of 
language” (112). This faithful adherence fits in perfectly with a recognized 
characteristic of Lukan composition: a generally close fidelity to sources 
used, with exceptions dictated usually by considerations of audience, delicacy 
and theme-structure. On this, cf. X. Léon-Dufour, “Les évangiles synop- 
tiques,” Introduction a la Bible, II, 278ff.; Schmid, Das Evangelium nach 
Lukas, pp. 9ff.; L. Cerfaux-J. Cambier, “Evangile selon s. Luc,” SDB, V, 
581; L. Vaganay, Le Probléme Synoptique (Desclée, 1954), pp. 260ff. 

18 Paul Winter has also contributed some very cogent examples of these ; 
cf. “The cultural background of the narrative in Luke I-II,” Jewish Quarterly 
Review, 45 (1954-55), 159-167; 230-242. He enumerates several texts of the 
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leads to the conclusion that these accounts are the composition of 
someone other than the author of our third gospel, someone well 
grounded in Hebrew language and culture.!® 

This question is of greater importance than it might appear 
at first, for if once we admit that Luke is here adopting an account 
prepared in Judaeo-Christian circles, we must look first to the 
exegetical practices and preoccupations of those circles rather than 
to the characteristic concerns of Luke when questions concerning 
scriptural usage and literary form arise. 


Thematic Structure 


Luke 1-2 is an intriguing complex of a parallel or diptychal 
structure through which moves a theme of growing anticipation and of 
hastening towards a climax. This may seem to be dramatizing, but 


infancy account which indicate such an “astonishing familiarity” with the 
country of Juda at the time of Christ, its social conventions and traditions 
down to minute detail, that the author could not have been a hellenistic 
proselyte merely imitating the Greek bible (242). These instances are 1:5 
(Zachary’s priesthood traced to the course of Abiyah) ; 1-9 (Zachary’s burning 
incense by lot, according to contemporary priestly custom); 1:19 (Gabriel, 
“who stands before the face of God,” is shown by this to be an “angel of 
the presence,” a common figure in late Jewish folklore); 1:59 (the féte after 
John’s birth) ; 2:37 (the calendar division, nykta kai hémeran). 

In addition, there are numerous linguistic semitisms in the narrative. The 
angel’s name, Gabriel, contains his message: “dynamis hypsistou episkiasei soi” 
(1:26, 35; cf. Winter, in N.T. Stud., 1, 115). So also, the name John given 
the precursor (1:13) is a close parallel to the naming of Jesus (Mt. 1:21): 
in each case the name is interpreted, in semitic fashion . . . Jesus (Yeshua), 
for it is He that shall save... .” (Mt. 1:21); “Thy supplication is heard... 
thou shalt call his name John (Yohanan) (Lk. 1:13). The latter meaning is 
lost in Greek, but in Hebrew it is immediately apparent; cf. H. Strack—P. 
Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, I 
(Miinchen: Beck, 1924), 79. Again one sees the exploitation of names in the 
narration of a situation suggested by the name (Winter, art cit., 120) ... 
hardly the composition of a Hellenist writing for a hellenistic audience, but a 
typically semitic literary procedure. 


19 This view seems so certain to Wilfred Knox that he suspects that the 
“Septuagint-imitation” theory was originally conceived by Harnack, Loisy, 
and others, “to find a short-cut for getting rid of the virgin-birth” without 
serious study of the Greek. Cf. The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels (Cam- 
bridge: 1957) II, 39-40. Also in favor of a semitic original: Eric Burrows, 
The Gospel of the Infancy (London: Burns, Oates, 1940), pp. 34ff.; S. Mufioz 
Iglesias, “Géneros literarios en los evangelios” Estudios Biblicos, 13 (1954), 
315ff.; J. M. Creed, The Gospel according to St. Luke (London: Macmillan, 
1957), pp. 6-7; Vaganay, Le Probléme Synoptique, pp. 302-303 (an Aramaic 
original) ; Laurentin, Luc I-IJ, p. 18. For weighty considerations against the 
LXX-imitation theory in general, see Léon-Dufour, “Les évangiles synop- 
tiques,” Introduction a la Bible, II, 232-233. 
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the framework and movement become apparent when one examines 
the parallel between the infancy of John the Baptist and that of Jesus. 
The two are almost parallel. A strong literary symmetry brings out 
the intense contrast between the two momentous births: the an- 
nunciation to Zachary and then to Mary, the parents’ canticles, the 
two births, and the “growth” of both children in ‘wisdom and 
grace.” But then the symmetry is “progressively broken in favor of 
Jesus,” 2° and the superiority of the Saviour over the precursor is 
shown by means of strongly similar formulae.2! Especially strong 
is the contrast between the two missions: John’s, to go before the 
Lord with the spirit and power of Elias to bring back the erring 
and disobedient (1:16-17); Jesus’, to reign in the house of David 
forever, as Son of the Most High (1:32-33). 

A striking break in the parallel occurs with the virgin-birth of 
Christ. The extraordinary birth of John the Baptist to a woman 
of advanced years, who had long suffered barrenness, is certainly 
in a direct line of continuity with great figures in Israel’s past, as 
is his special designation and prophetic function; ?? but the birth 
of Jesus breaks the continuity with a totally different and much 
more wondrous sign—a virgin-birth. There is here a certain sim- 
ilarity in the basic idea of wondrous births signalling extraordinary 
figures; but the parallel is broken and the superiority of the Son 
of God is highlighted against the Old Testament background.?? It is 


20 Laurentin, Luc I-II, p. 42. Cf. also Schmid, Das Evangelium nach 
Lukas, pp. 84ff.; Mufioz Iglesias, “El evangelio de la infancia en San Lucas y 
las infancias de los héroes biblicos,” Estudios Biblicos, 16 (1957), 329-382, esp. 
330-334. The first part of the accounts suggests to Cerfaux and Cambier an 
origin in the circles of the Baptist’s disciples (SDB, V, 570); and Cullmann 
speaks of “das Protoevangelium des Lukas . . . in dem sehr wahrscheinlich 
aus den Kreisen der Tauferjiinger stammende unabhangige Traditionen iiber 
Johannes enthalten sind” (Christologie, p. 24). This seems to indicate that 
early traditions emanating from the Baptist’s circles were utilized, perhaps 
on the redactional level, in establishing the present parallel context. 


21E.g. both infants will be called “great”: John in his observance of cer- 
tain legal prescriptions (1:15b) (cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar. . . , II, 
79-80), Jesus because He is Son of God (1:32). John will be great before 
God (1:15), Jesus will be great without qualification, a usage Laurentin 
claims was reserved to Yahweh in the O.T. (Luc I-II, p. 36 n. 3). 

22Viz. Isaac (Gen. 21:1-9); Joseph (Gen. 30:22); Samson (Judges 
13:2-25); Samuel (I Sam. 1:20-2:11). 

23 Ethelbert Stauffer agrees that this “Parthenogenesis” is suggestive of 
“verwandte religionsgeschichtliche Vorstellungen. . . . Sie ist durch die Ge- 
schichten von der wunderbaren Geburt Isaaks, Josephs, Simsons, Samuels, 
Johannes des Taufers vorbereitet und unterbaut.”—Die Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments (4e auflage; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1948), pp. 98f. 
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inevitably the incomparable Messiah, the object of all previous 
longings and the term of the struggles of all the great figures of 
the past, whom this fascinating thematic ascent brings into focus. 
A line of continuity continues from the recesses of Israel’s past, 
through the precursor, right up to the Christ Himself; but in the 
person of Christ continuities are paradoxically retained and yet 
broken. 

One thus detects a movement in the infancy narrative, directed 
toward a mysterious accomplissement and involving both the jour- 
neys of the characters and the various chronological notices. This 
didactic usage of theme-structures is very much characteristic of 
Luke’s gospel,?* which leads one to believe that the present ordering 
of the semitic infancy materials involved considerable redactional 
activity. The term of the infancy development is situated in the 
entry of the infant Jesus into the great temple of Jerusalem for the 
Presentation. “Then Simeon can sing the ‘Nunc dimittis.’ His ex- 
pectation, the ‘expectation of Israel’ (2:25), is fulfilled.” 25 This 
fulfillment is indicated by the fact that two major Old Testament 
prophecies stand out as the framework and basis of the infancy 
narrative, viz. the 70-weeks prophecy of Daniel 9 and the eschato- 
logical enthronement of Yahweh prophecy in Malachy 3. These texts 
provide a method of presenting the infancy events as an “inaugural 
manifestation of the new era, in the framework of the cultus and 
the temple.” 26 In this framework, and in the Jerusalem locale of 
the fulfillment, we recognize familiar preoccupations of the Lukan 
gospel.?7 


24 For example, the entire third gospel presents Jesus’ life as a new exodus, 
a progressive journey to Jerusalem for the completion of the new salvation 
and the new covenant. Cf. Schmid, Das Evangelium nach Lukas, p. 12: “The 
geographical aspect is, in Luke, the best criterion for a division of his work: 
(1) Jesus in Galilee, 4:14-9:50; (2) Jesus on his journey to Jerusalem, 9:51- 
19:27; (3) Jesus in Jerusalem, 19:28 -23:56. He tells us nothing of the 
journeys of Jesus into the territory of upper Galilee before the start of the 
Jerusalem journey (Mt. 15:21ff.; Mk. 7:24-31). . .. The day at Caesarea 
Philippi no longer has, in Luke, the tremendous significance in the total 
development of Jesus’ public life and in the structure of the gospel as is 
the case in Mark’s gospel.” On this arrangement of sources according to the 
geographical pattern, cf. also Léon-Dufour, “Les évangiles synoptiques,” 
Introduction @ la Bible, II, 238ff.; Huby, L’Evangile et les évangiles, pp. 
208-209. 

25 Laurentin, Luc. I-II, p. 44. 

26 Tbid., p. 61. 


27 Besides the Jerusalem preoccupation already mentioned (supra, n. 24), 
one finds a strong liturgical or cultic stress in Luke’s treatment of his sources 
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The Daniel prophecy is strikingly similar to the two angelic an- 
nouncements in the infancy account. Most obvious is the fact that 
Gabriel 28 is the name ascribed to the heavenly messenger who, in 
Daniel, announces that in 70 weeks of years Israel’s guilt will be 
ended and her “Holy of Holies” consecrated (Dn. 9:21-24); Luke, 
in choosing the name Gabriel for the messenger to Zachary and 
Mary, meant to show that the messianic times foretold in Daniel 
had now arrived. But most startling is the fact that if one adds up 
the chronological notices by which Luke connects the announcement 
to Zachary (1:8ff.) to the entry of Jesus into the temple for the 
purification (2:22 ff.), the time between the two events turns out 
to be 490 days, or 70 weeks. And this is no mere coincidence; a 
continuous and deliberate chronology is given by Luke, marked by 
the stereotyped formula “when those days were accomplished,” 2% 
and bounded by incidents in the temple, where offerings are made 
according to legal prescriptions (the angelic announcement comes to 
Zachary as he is offering incense; the offering of turtle-doves accom- 
panies Jesus’ presentation). This parallel constitutes the semitic 
inclusion process, indicating the fulfillment+ (pléréma) of the time 
fixed for salvation. The messianic times of Daniel’s prophecy are 
shown to be actualized in the birth and infancy of Jesus. 


The prophecy of Malachy 3 fits in closely with the preceding. 
It concerns the precursor who leads the entrance of Yahweh into 
His temple in the last days. This entrance fits that of Jesus in 
Lk. 2:22-30 for His Presentation: in each case, the Lord reveals 
Himself to those who seek Him, the just of Israel (Mal. 3:4—Lk. 
2:25; Mal. 3:20—Lk. 2:27). For Malachy, it is the eschatological 
Day of the Lord (3:2.17.19.21), and Lk. 2:22 sees this very sig- 
nificance in it, viz. the accomplishment of the days which were to 
separate the fulfillment of the Lord’s salvation from its announce- 


(Cerfaux-Cambier, “Evangile selon s. Luc,” SDB, V, 574). The entire gospel 
culminates in the temple (24:53) as does the infancy (2:22-38), indicating 
that it is a chief center of interest for Luke (Laurentin, Luc I-II, p. 103). 

28 On the background of this and other angelic names in Jewish tradition, 
and the close relation between the etymology of the name and the character 
of the angelic missions, cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar. . . , II, 89ff. 

29 Lk. 1:23-24; 2:6; 2:23. Between the announcement to Zachary and 
the one to Mary there are 6 months (1:26.36); then 9 months till the birth 
of Christ; and there had to be an additional 40 days before the Presentation- 
Purification (Lev. 12:3). Allowing 30 days per month according to biblical 
usage, we have 450 days (15 mos.) plus 40, i. 490 days or 70 weeks. Cf. 


Eric Burrows, The Gospel of the Infancy, pp. 41-42; Laurentin, Luc I-II, 
pp. 48ff. 
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ment by Gabriel. True sacrifice would be offered on that day, said 
Malachy (3:3-4); it turns out to be the day on which Jesus is 
offered in the temple, accompanied by the humble offerings in 
genuine prophetic spirit by His parents. The Saviour has begun to 


manifest Himself; the new times are inaugurated! 4 


“Behold, I send forth my messenger, 

And he shall prepare the way before me! 

And suddenly to his temple shall come 

The Lord whom you are seeking. 

And the angel of the covenant in whom you delight— 
Behold he comes, says the Lord of hosts” (Mal. 3:1). 


It becomes apparent that if the influence of this prophecv can 
be said to underlie the entire structure of the infancy narrative, 
then its usage gives to the child Jesus not only the Messianic iden- 
tity, but the very identity of God Himself.2° For the messenger who 
is sent is undoubtedly John the Baptist, whose mission is to “go 
before the Lord to prepare His way” (Lk. 1:76) (cf. the clear 
contacts of the prophecy with Gabriel’s announcement and the 
Benedictus of Zachary: Mal. 2:16.18, 3:1.23.24 with Luke 1:16-17. 
76). The One whose way is prepared by the messenger is Yahweh 
himself, entering into His temple in the final age. The name “angel 
of the covenant” does seem to allow a certain ambivalence in the 
identity of the one whose way is prepared—the Lord or His angel, 
the transcendant God Himself or a human representative (the 
Messiah). But since the “angel” denomination can well be inter- 
preted “a mysterious designation of Yahweh himself” in accordance 
with the theophany patterns in Genesis and Exodus (3:2; 23:20),34 
and moreover since Simeon’s canticle then designates the child as 
the doxa (glory) of Israel entering the temple (a properly divine 
designation) ,3? it seems beyond question that this narrative teaches 
the divinity of Christ through the midrashic as well as the struc- 


30 Laurentin, Luc I-IJ, pp. 56ff. 


31 A. Gelin, Malachie, in Bible de Jérusalem (single vol. ed.; Paris: Edi- 
tions du Cerf, 1956), p. 1276. 


32 This bold title given the child is a clear reminder of Exodus 40:35, 
wherein the “glory of Yahweh” entered into the tabernacle in the midst of 
the people. Luke 2:32 predicates this exclusively divine denomination of 
Jesus. To confirm this, one should recall that to look upon the face of 
Yahweh in the O.T. meant death for man (e.g. Ex. 19:21; 33:20; Lev. 16:2; 
Num. 4:20). Simeon sees the “glory” and then is ready to die (2:29; cp. 
2:26). Cf. Laurentin, Luc I-II, pp. 62-63. 
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tural usage of the Malachy prophecy.** God in the person of Jesus 
has entered His temple (Mal. 3:1); the “Holy of Holies” is sanc- 
tified at the end of the days prescribed (Dan. 9:24); the final age 
has come. 

Thus the parallel structure of Luke 1-2, together with the com- 
plementary messianic and eschatological prophecies which provide 
its framework, enable us to formulate a master-theme of the Lukan 
infancy account: Jesus’ entry into the Jerusalem temple at the Pres- 
entation inaugurates the final age, the messianic era foretold by the 
prophets; and in His person the eschatological dwelling of God in 
the midst of His people is realized. The ‘Nunc dimittis” of Simeon 
is the climax of the narrative, for it is the recognition of Jesus as the 
divine eschatological Messiah, for whom the dramatic movement of 
the infancy events was a preparation and an introduction in the 
familiar terms of the Old Testament. Luke found the midrash on 
Malachy 3 in the angelic announcement and the Benedictus of his 
source; and its temple fulfillment made it quite suitable as a comple- 
ment to Daniel 9 in forming the pattern for the movement of the nar- 
rative. That much of this master-theme reflects the movement and 
preoccupations of the entire third gospel suggests that the overall 
structure of the infancy materials is largely redactional.*4 


A Scriptural Mosaic 


The midrash on Malachy in Luke 1 is but one of many instances 
in which Old Testament texts are actualized, in midrashic style, in 
the narration of the infancy events. Many Old Testament texts 
are pieced together into a mosaic and placed on the thematic frame- 


33 Yves M.-J. Congar, Le Mystére du Temple (Lectio Divina 22; Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1958), p. 146: “Cette prophétie eschatologique et messianique 
s'est realisée en Jean-Baptiste et en Jésus-Christ. Jean est le Précurseur, 
Jésus est Ange de Jalliance. Les évangiles selon s. Matthieu (11:10) et 
selon s. Luc (7:27) font expressément cette application, non sans identifier 
Jésus avec Yahvé lui-méme, ou sa Face. Jesus ‘vient’ donc au Temple pour le 
purifier at pour ‘accomplir’ sa destination. . . .” 


34The Jerusalem consummation, the stress on cultic situations, the mes- 
sianic salvation worked by Jesus, etc., are the preoccupations characteristic 
of the third gospel and “augured” in the infancy (cf. Laurentin, Luc I-11, 
pp. 14, 101-103). But this does not prejudice the separate semitic origin of 
the materials to which Luke gives his thematic framework in the first two 
chapters. He follows a similar procedure with his sources throughout the 
gospel (cf. supra, n. 24), so that Vaganay speaks of “procédés rédactionnels 
qui rélévent chez Luc un Grec habile dans l’art de la composition. Loin 
d’étre asservi a ses sources, il les fait servir pour le mieux A l’exécution de 
son dessein” (Le probléme synoptique, p. 266). 
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work of the narrative, aimed towards a cumulative effect which is 
the central teaching of these chapters. 

The annunciation to Mary (1:28-33), for example, seems to 
be a compendium of three prophetic references, Soph. 3:14-17, Joel 
2:21-27, Zach. 9:9-10. All three of these are addressed to the 
Daughter of Sion (i.e., Jerusalem; so Soph. and Zach.) or to the 
land of Israel (so Joel). They express to her messianic joy with the 
common formulae, “Rejoice and be glad” and “Do not be afraid’’; 
they announce that Yahweh is coming to dwell within her—Sopho- 
niah making it precisely “in your womb.” 35 Here, by using pertinent 
prophetic language, the narrator identifies Mary with the Daughter 
of Sion and Jesus with Yahweh, King and Saviour; he sees in Mary’s 
miraculous conception the fulfillment of prophecy concerning the 
eschatological dwelling of God in the womb of Israel (whom Mary 
personifies). This formation of narrative and dialogue from Old 
Testament texts, in order to teach the fulfillment of those texts in the 
event at hand, is a perfect example of midrash. 

Another prophetic reference is found in 1:32-33, where one 
reads the angel’s words: “The Lord will give him the throne of 
David his Father. He will reign forever in the house of David, and 
of his kingdom there will be no end.” This, of course, identifies 
Jesus as the great Davidic Messiah, and the exemplar has to be the 
famous dynastic oracle of II Samuel 7 (esp. 12-16).%° 

The usage of Exodus 40:35 already referred to, whereby the 
divine title “the glory” is applied to Jesus, is thought also to be the 
foundation of this narrative’s view of Mary as the new Ark of the 
Covenant.*7 Luke 1:35, “The power of the most High will over- 
shadow (episkiaset) you,” seems to recall directly the Exodus setting 
in which the divine Spirit (Ruach) entered into the tabernacle in 
the midst of His people and the cloud overshadowed (shakan) 


35 Soph. 3:16—“Do not fear, Sion, Yahweh your God is in your womb...” 
(this reading is Laurentin’s, and seems justified—cf. Luc I-II, pp. 68ff.); 
Lk. 1:30-31—“Do not fear, Mary ... behold, you will conceive in your womb 
and will bring forth a Son. And you will call his name Yeshua (‘Yahweh 
is Saviour’).” There is good reason to think that in your womb in Soph. 
refers to the tabernacle, the heart of the temple, which was the center of 
Israel; here Yahweh would dwell in the last days. Cf. Ex. 33:3 and 34:9 re 
God’s residence in the Ark of the Covenant. 

36 Creed (Gospel according to St. Luke, p. 18) suggests also Ps. 2:7, 
Ps. 88(89):26, 27; Isaiah 9:6f. 

37 Congar, Le Mystére du Temple, p. 304; Laurentin, Luc I-II, pp. 73ff., 
141, 159-160; A. G. Hebert, “La Vierge Marie, fille de Sion,” La Vie Spirituelle, 
85 (1951), 127-139; J. Coppens, “La Vierge dans l’Ancien Testament,” 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 31 (1955), 15-16. 
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(epeskiazen) the tabernacle, being thenceforth the sign to the chosen 
people that Yahweh was in their midst. This allusion appears defi- 
nitely to take us beyond a merely messianic context, especially since 
other Lukan texts show that the divine overshadowing and affirma- 
tion of Jesus’ divine sonship were ideas which were “always clearly 
connected.” 8 “The coming of the divine Ruach and of the Shekinah 
would seem to be exactly the necessary terms for describing the 
birth, not of any prophet, . . . but of the Son of God Himself. . . .” °° 
The Saviour’s birth is affirmed again to be the eschatological dwell- 
ing of the Lord God in Israel, and this allusive utilization of the 
Exodus text adds the typology of Mary as new Ark of the Covenant, 
situs of the Lord’s presence in Israel, overshadowed by the constant 
sign of that presence.*° 

A further development of the “Ark” typology comes with the 
utilization of II Samuel 6:2-11 in the account of the visitation 
(1:39-44). The Samuel text relates the transference of the Ark of 
the Covenant to Jerusalem by David, and has close linguistic sim- 
ilarities to the Lukan visitation account,*! even down to the three 
months—the time spent by the Ark at the house of Obededom 
(II Sam. 6:11) and by Mary at the house of Zachary (Lk. 1:56— 
“about three months”). There is also the interesting allusion in 
Lk. 1:42 (‘Blessed art thou among women and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb”) to Judith 13:18-19 (‘You are blessed . . . among 
all women and blessed is the Lord God”). Here again one sees an 


38 Laurentin, Luc I-IJ, p. 77. For example, these ideas occur in clear con- 
nection in the Baptism account (Lk. 3:22) and that of the Transfiguration 
(Lk. 9:34). Note the similarity of the latter text to 1:35. For excellent in- 
sights into the O.T. notion of the Lord’s presence signified by the cloud 
(shekinah) and designated by the term “glory” (kabod), cf. Congar, Le 
Mystére du Temple, pp. 21-34; Jacques Guillet, Thémes Bibliques (Paris: 
Aubier, 1954), pp. 9-25. 


39 A. G. Hebert, “La Vierge, Fille de Sion,” La Vie Spirituelle, 85 (1951), 
132% 


40 One finds an interesting sidelight of this midrashic usage in the history 
of liturgy, specifically in the Patristic rapprochment between the feast of 
Christmas and the O.T. feast of Tabernacles. The middle term of the con- 
nection, for some, was Ps. 117(118). Cf. Jean Danielou, The Bible and 
Liturgy (Univ. of Notre Dame, 1956), pp. 344ff.; Congar, Le Mvystére du 
Temple, p. 162. The latter, and others, see here also the replacement (fore- 
shadowed) of the old temple by the new, ie. the body of Jesus. Perhaps 
that Johannine theology is adumbrated here in Luke. Cf. Joseph Lécuyer, 
Le Sacerdoce dans le Mystére du Christ (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957), p. 75. 


41 Specifically: II Sam. 6:12—Lk. 1:44; II Sam. 6:15—Lk. 1:42; II Sam. 
6:16—Lk. 1:44; II Sam. 6:10—Lk. 1:40; II Sam. 6:9—Lk. 1:43. 
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Old Testament reference to Yahweh actualized in Jesus, the fruit 
of Mary’s womb; “here again Jesus is the homologue for God.” 42 
Renée Bloch has cited the Magnificat as a leading example of 
the anthological process of midrashic scriptural usage.*? Mary’s 
canticle is a collection of Old Testament references, orientated, as 
is the entire infancy narrative, towards a reflection on the problem 
of Christ’s birth. “My spirit rejoices in God my Saviour” (1:46b) 
reflects the eschatological joy of Habacuc 3:18; “because He has 
regarded the humility of His handmaid” (1:47) recalls Deut. 26:7; 
1:48 alludes to Mal. 3:11 and 1:49 to Deut. 10:21. In all these 
instances the Old Testament text has for its subject the collective 
Israel; the transition from Mary’s thanksgiving to that of Israel is 
almost unnoticeable. And the final verse, “Thus He spoke to our 
Fathers, to Abraham and his seed forever,” is a clear reference to 
Gen. 18:14, and suggests that Mary, personifying Israel, has come 
into possession of the promises made to Abraham, the father and 
head of the nation of Israel. As Abraham was the original person- 
ification of Israel, Mary is its “eschatological personification.” 44 
Undoubtedly the most basic and most inclusive exemplar text 
for the Magnificat is the canticle of Hannah in I Samuel 2:1-10. 
The mother of Samuel had been afflicted with barrenness by the 
Lord, and gave birth to Samuel only after years of anguish and 
prayer. Her canticle of thanksgiving offers many striking verbal 
similarities to the Magnificat, so that a borrowing seems inescap- 
able. But this obviously makes it difficult to attribute the canticle to 
Mary, especially since the circumstances of the exemplar seem to 
fit those of Elizabeth rather than Mary. As Schmid points out,*® 
this has led many to hold that the song was originally ascribed to 
Elizabeth. It must be admitted that there are good arguments to 


42 Laurentin, Luc I-II, p. 82; cf. also Daube, The New Testament and 
Rabbinic Judaism, p. 33, on the connections of Ruth with rabbinic messian- 
ism. In addition, Alan Richardson suggests for “Ecce ancilla Domini” a 
parallel in Ruth 3:9; cf. An Introduction to the Theology of the New Testa- 
ment (New York: Harper, 1958), pp. 171f. n. 2. 

43 “Midrash,” SDB, V, 1279. 

44M. Allard, “L’Annonce 4 Marie et les annonces de naissances miracu- 
leuses de l’Ancien Testament,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 78 (1956), 730- 
733. Mufioz Iglesias notes the parallels between the expressions of Lk. 1:48 
(“He hath regarded the lowliness of His handmaid” and “all generations shall 
call me blessed”) and those of Rachel (Gen. 29:32) and Leah (Gen. 30:13) 
in the patriarchal birth accounts. Cf. “El evangelio de la infancia en San 
Liicas y las infancias de los héroes biblicos,” Estudios Biblicos, 16 (1957), 
350-351. 

45 Das Evangelium nach Lukas, p. 53. 
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support that position,‘ but it would seem better to regard the con- 
text and theological development of Luke as decisive in favor of at- 
tribution to Mary.‘7 One may even prefer, with Schmid,** the con- 
text of the Annunciation as well as of the visitation as original 
setting for parts of the Magnificat. In any case, one might venture 
to suggest that, in taking the canticle of Samuel’s mother as his 
basic exemplar, the infancy author meant to posit a certain continuity 
between the birth of Christ just announced and the miraculous 
births of outstanding Old Testament figures to barren women [exactly 
the way in which John, the Precursor, had been born (cf. supra, nn. 
22-23) |. But again one finds the parallels “broken in favor of Christ,” 
for not only is the phenomenon of a virgin birth more marvelous and 
more significant of God’s action than is birth to a sterile woman, 
but scriptural retouchings of the exemplar, such as are cited above, 
add the Israel-Mary typology, which indicates that this extraordi- 
nary birth is that of the eschatological Messiah, whom Israel was to 
bring forth in the final age after long ages of barrenness and an- 
guished waiting. 

The Nativity scene itself (2:1-14) takes as its point of departure 
prophecies in Micah 4-5, one of which associates the birth of the 
eschatological Messiah with Bethlehem, the city of David, and 
another sees him born of the travail of the Daughter of Sion. This 
latter figure continues the Israel-Mary typology, while the pastoral 
setting and messianic preoccupations of the Micah text contribute 
to the Lukan teaching that this is the birth of the Davidic Messiah. 
A suggestive parallel of details is pointed out by Paul Winter, viz. be- 
tween the fact that the Daughter of Sion, in the pangs of child- 
birth, had to go forth into a field to find her salvation from the Lord 
(Mic. 4:9-10), and the fact that Mary gives birth to Jesus and places 
Him en phatné, best translated as a “watering-trough,” usually lo- 
cated in an open field.49 Another interesting parallel involves the 


46 Loisy claims an early Latin ms. tradition to support his view that 
Elizabeth was the original speaker of the canticle (Les évangiles syno ptiques, 
I, 302f.). Arguments in support of this view are also presented by J. M. 
Creed, Gospel according to St. Luke, pp. 22-23. 

47So Richardson, Introduction to the Theol. of the NSE Dealidde 

48 “Der Hymnus passt in die Situation der Sangerin, wenn man dabei 
nicht ausschliesslich an die Begegnung Marias mit Elisabeth denkt, sondern 
an die Lage und Stimmung Marias seit der Erscheinung Gabriels” (Das 
Evangelium nach Lukas, p. 54). 

49“The cultural background of the narrative in Luke I-II,” Jewish 
Quarterly Review, 45 (1954-55), 238. For Winter the ideas of “cave” and 
“stable” could not have been the author’s since it is “the open field” which 
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shepherds keeping watch at the time of Jesus’ birth. Gen. 35:21 
mentions a “tower of the flocks” near Bethlehem, from which 
shepherds had evidently kept watch over their flocks from time im- 
memorial. Micah 4:8 associates a “tower of the flocks” with the 
coming of “the kingdom of the Daughter of Sion,’ and the Pales- 
tinian Targum on Gen. 35:21 calls this “tower of the flocks” “the 
place from whence it is to be that the Messiah king will be revealed 
at the end of days” (the final age).®° This evidence suggests that 
local tradition had connected the birth of the Messiah with the 
pastures of Bethlehem on the basis of scriptural antecedents, per- 
haps so strongly that the birth was anticipated as occurring right out 
in the fields (following Mic. 4:10) among grazing sheep.5! In any 


establishes the parallel with Micah. To support the meaning he gives to 
phatné, cf. J. Moulton-G. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek New Testa- 
ment (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1949), p. 665; W. Arndt-F. Gingrich, 
A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1957), p. 862. 

50 Winter, art. cit., 240 n. 20; also Creed, Gospel according to St. Luke, 
pp. 31-32. Although the Targum text is certainly later than the Lukan ac- 
count, it is reasonable to suspect that its origin lies in the same local folklore 
that gave the story in Lk. 2:4-17 its coloring. Creed concludes (p. 32): “If 
this association of Gen. 35:21 with the messianic expectation goes back to 
the first century, it would encourage the theme of ‘shepherds watching over 
the flocks’ on the night of the nativity of David’s heir in David’s town.” 

51 Jn view of the heavily semitic tone of the accounts, it seems preferable 
to regard the Micah prophecies (and their traditional interpretations) as the 
background of the Nativity scene, and especially of the presence of the shep- 
herds at the Saviour’s birth. M. Dibelius prefers to regard the shepherd 
sequence as one of three separate legend-motifs in the infancy narrative; 
cf. “Jungfrauensohn und Krippenkind,” in Botschaft und Geschichte (ed. G. 
Bornkamm; Tibingen: J. Mohr, 1953), I, 77: “drei voneinander unabhangige 
Legenden . . .: die Geburt des Taufers, die Engelsbotschaft an die Jungfrau 
Maria, die Verkiindigung an die Hirten.” F 

Some of the Jewish tradition about shepherds indicates that this occupa- 
tion was looked down upon by later Judaism (cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kom- 
mentar ..., II, 113f.), and this has led many to see the shepherds as repre- 
sentatives of the poor and downtrodden, whom the Messiah would prefer in 
his mission of salvation. While this theme cannot be excluded, it seems that 
Dibelius is right in insisting that it is the traditional association of a pastoral 
setting with the Messiah’s appearance that is the major preoccupation in Lk. 
2: “. . . in einer messianischen Legende, die in Bethlehem spielte, die Hirten 
nicht als verachtete Personen, sondern als Vertreter eines sozusagen klassischen 
Berufes auftreten konnten” (op. cit., 65). For this author, the narrative 
seeks to portray the birth of Christ as a wondrous, saving event, not as the 
birth of an abandoned, impoverished human being; the “ungeeigneten Ort” 
of Jesus’ birth has often caused “das falsche Verstandnis des Krippenmotivs” 
(61). Beyond this, one would hesitate to deny completely the connections 
Dibelius suggests between the shepherds of the infancy account and those 
associated with the births of pagan heroes (66ff.); one supposes that their 
influence depends to a great extent upon D.’s basic thesis that the second and 
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case, the literary and thematic dependence upon Micah seems a 
certainty, and the reference of Micah to the establishment of 
Yahweh’s rule through this eschatological childbirth (4:7) seems 
to sustain the substratum of Jesus-Yahweh identification. 

Summing up this section on the compendious use of Old Testa- 
ment texts in the infancy narratives, one may conclude that the 
mosaic we have seen, at least in part, reveals a constant process of 
identification, in converging lines of reference, between Jesus and 
Yahweh and between Mary and the Daughter of Sion. If some of 
the contacts, both in language and in ideas, seem excessively subtle, 
one should recall that both the background and the temperament 
of the semitic Christian made quite natural a process that seems 
labored and contrived only to our very different mentalities.*? 


The Genus Litterarium: MIDRASH 


What we have seen of the literary procedures of the infancy 
narrator may bring into somewhat clearer focus the original defini- 
tion given of midrash. We wish to understand it precisely as em- 
bracing this reflective method by which events and sayings of the 
situation narrated are presented in terms drawn from analogous 
situations in earlier stages of sacred history, precisely for the pur- 
pose of showing the continuity of the situations and the fulfillment 
of the first in the second. But although there is abundant evidence 
that such was the method of the infancy narrators, there is by no 
means agreement that this section ought to be classed as midrash. 

The reluctance to apply this term seems largely accountable to 
the frequent identification of midrash with fable or legendary 
creation.°? But recent studies, especially that of Renée Bloch, 
have shown that midrash and fiction are by no means interchange- 


third infancy legends (as he calls them) have their origin in a syncretistic, 
hellenized Judaism which was open to pagan influences (29ff. 78). (Cf. 
infra, n. 74.) 

52 Laurentin, Luc I-II, p. 91: “Ces contacts vivants et spontanés sont 
moins laborieux du coté de l’auteur que du cété de lexégéte.” 

53 J. Coppens points to the extreme difficulty of distinguishing strict 
history from elaboration in any midrash, and states therefore that “on soup- 
gonne .. . les difficultés dont est hérissée une méthode de travail qui admet 
une part plus ou moins large de ‘fabrication littéraire’” Cf. “L’Evangile 
Lucanien de l’enfance,” Eph, Théol. Lov., 33 (1957), 732-733. Likewise, S. 
Mufoz Iglesias, although in a later study he did not hesitate to apply nthe 
midrashic genus to the Matthean infancy (cited supra, n. 11), nevertheless 
had serious doubts as to whether the midrashic genus “es compatible con la 
doctrina catélica de la inspiracién e inerrancia b{blicas” [‘El evangelio de la 
infancia en San Lucas . . .,” Estudios Biblicos, 16 (1957), 368]. 
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able, and indeed that the former can often involve a definite his- 
torical core.** It is quite possible, within the scope of midrashic 
procedure, to present actual events in terms of applicable Old 
Testament foreshadowings. The prominent purpose of the genus 
remains one of “actualizing” Old Testament data in the present, and 
this almost entirely with a homiletic intent.5®> In light of these 
considerations, it seems quite legitimate to apply the term to gospel 
accounts characterized by this reflective ‘actualizing” of Old Testa- 
ment texts in the deeds of Jesus, and then to decide the question 
of the historicity of the actualization on grounds other than of the 
genus per se. And the two chapters we have been considering do 
seem to be a prime example of the actualizing process, even though 
scholars of all schools have recognized in them greater indications of 
the historical preoccupation than are found in other midrashim.*6 


54R. Bloch, “Midrash,” SDB, V, 1263-1281, esp. 1263: “. . . il désigne 
un genre édifiant et explicatif étroitement rattaché 4 l’Ecriture, dans lequel 
la part de l’amplification et réelle mais secondaire et reste toujours subordon- 
née a la fin religieuse essentielle.” Feuillet has referred to this genus as 
characterized by “fiction a base historique” (“Jonas,” SDB, IV, 1110). Father 
Bourke cites the “more favorable estimate of the historical worth of that genus 
among both Catholic and non-Catholic critics’ [“The literary genus of 
Matthew 1-2,” Cath. Bibl. Quart., 22 (1960), 160]. Cf. also Daube, “The 
earliest structure of the gospels,” N.T. Stud., 5 (1959), 174-187; Laurentin, 
Luc I-II, pp. 93ff. 


55 Bloch, in SDB, V, 1266. P. Grelot speaks of this adaptation to con- 
temporary circumstances as a confrontation of each text with the entirety of 
divine revelation, projecting on each “the ensemble of the sacred books and 
living tradition of Judaism” (“Interprétation catholique des livres saints,” 
Introduction 4 la Bible, I, 176). Cf. also C. Spicq, “Nouvelles réflexions sur 
la théologie biblique,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, 42 
(1958), 217f. 


56 Loisy, for example, held that in the Matthean infancy, “le sentiment 
de la réalité historique est beaucoup plus effacé que dans la narration ex- 
ploitée par Luc” (E£vangiles Synoptiques, I, 331). Recent Catholic exegetes 
have indicated a rather reduced historical core underlying Matthew 1-2; cf. 
Mufioz Iglesias, “El género literario de la infancia en San Mateo,” Estudios 
Biblicos, 17 (1958), 272: “the names of the characters (Jesus, Joseph, Mary, 
Herod), the davidic descendance of Jesus and, in all probability, his birth at 
Bethlehem, the virginal conception, the permanent residence at Nazareth... .” 
Cf. a similar estimate in M. Bourke, “The literary genus of Matthew 1-2,” 
Cath. Bibl. Quart., 22 (1960), 174-175. 

Laurentin insists throughout his work that Luke 1-2 exercised the mid- 
rashic process with “scruples d’exactitude historique” (Luc I-II, p. 167), and 
that the data of its reflection was always “les faits de l’enfance du Christ” 
(p. 100); it involves, he feels, a history which was elaborated “a partir de 
souvenirs dont le premier noyau au moins remonte a Marie. . .” (p. 99). It 
is his conviction, therefore, that “le genre littéraire de base est d’ordre 
historique” (p. 96). 
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We can rightly regard Luke 1-2 as midrash of the haggadic vari- 
ety, and still leave open the possibility that the events described 
represent authentic recollections of the Saviour’s infancy .°§ 

I say, “leave open the possibility,” because it is wise to bear 
in mind the real part played by literary elaboration in the mid- 
rashic process. It is at least conceivable that adaptation was also 
made of the new to the old, in order better to show fulfillment, 
correspondence, and realization. Thus Mufioz Iglesias speaks of “a 
free narration of history, adding picturesque details in order to 
recall more clearly the theological meaning contained in events that 
really happened.” ®® Cerfaux and Cambier admit that the infancies 
in both Matthew and Luke are “not of the strictly historical na- 
ture that one finds in the other sections of the gospels; and (thus) 
ne can concede a certain idealization arising from the literary 
genus of popular history.” ® It seems altogether improbable that 
the manipulation of events was even as restricted as Laurentin 
seems to suggest; for he holds that certain qualifiers added to strict 
literary parallels show that the author is making no adjustment of 
details but recording actual fact.®4 

Several factors remind us to beware of positive affirmations of 
historical intent and content in the infancy chapters. For one thing, 
a comparison of Luke 1-2 with Matthew 1-2 poses problems with- 
out end; the events narrated and the authors’ preoccupations are 
entirely different, save for a few basic facts.62 And we have already 


57It seems that application of this term (haggadic midrash) to Luke is 
more satisfactory, in view of our description of the process, than the equiva- 
lent circumlocution of Mufioz Iglesias re these chapters: “un artificio reflejo 
que llamaremos procedimiento imitativo” [“Géneros literarios en los evan- 
gelios,’ Estudios Biblicos, 13 (1954), 299ff.]. Thus, one need not concede 
to Coppens that we ought to find a more suitable term than midrash “qui 
mette davantage en relief le caractére propre de Voeuvre” [“L’Evangile 
Lucanien de l’enfance,” Eph. Théol. Lov., 33 (1957), 733]. 

58 Cerfaux and Cambier refer to the infancy genus as “popular history,” 
for they (the accounts) are usually regarded by Catholics as “de Vhistoire, 
mais sans préciser d’ordinaire la valeur de cette affirmation” (“Evangile selon 
$. Luc,” SDB, V, 589-590). 

59“E] género literario del Evangelio de la infancia en San Mateo,” 
Estudios Biblicos, 17 (1958), 272. 

60 SDB, V, 591. 

61 For example, L. tries to maintain the historicity of the “three months” 
of the visitation (which establish the parallel with II Sam. 6:11) on the 
basis of the fact that Luke 1:56 says “about three months” (Luc J-II, pp. 
81, 97). 

62 Schmid (Das Evangelium nach Lukas, pp. 90-91) makes much of these 
few points of agreement: Miraculous conception of Jesus by the Holy Spirit, 
Joseph not being the natural father; conception during betrothal period; 
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cited the excellent studies that argue for a great deal of unhistorical 
embellishment of Matthew’s midrash (supra, nn. 11, 56). Our cau- 
tion in affirming the extent of historicity in Luke 1-2 is confirmed 
if we consider another midrashic construction that Luke adopted 
later in his gospel, the account of the temptations of Jesus (4:1-13). 

The very close similarity of Luke’s temptation account with 
that of Matthew (4:1-11) suggests that the two evangelists took it 
from a common source,®* and the preoccupation of this source with 
actualizing in Jesus’ temptations those undergone by Israel in the 
desert ®* argues strongly that the temptation story came from Judaeo- 
Christian circles similar to those in which the infancy midrashim de- 
veloped. Christ faces temptations of the same nature as did the 
chosen people of old during their sojourn in the desert; and that He 
succeeded where they failed is indicated by the fact that He answers 
each suggestion of the devil with the lesson drawn by Deuteronomy 
from the corresponding failure of the Hebrews.®* Thus the founder 
of the new people of God overcomes Satan in situations wherein 
the chosen people of old had succumbed to him. And there is good 
reason to believe that these temptations in which Jesus is victorious 
were directed precisely against His messianic office and its proper 
discharge, attempting to draw Him into the materialistic and na- 
tionalistic interpretation of messianism current in His day.®* Inter- 


Jesus born during Herod’s reign (only probable in Lk. 1:5); Jesus’ name 
given by the angel; Davidic descent of Jesus; birth in Bethlehem; return to 
Nazareth. The preoccupation of Matthew with actualizing, in Jesus’ infancy, 
midrashic traditions concerning the births of Moses and Abraham does not 
seem to be verified in Luke . . . despite the suggestion of Mlle. Bloch that 
further study of Lk. 1-2 Tieht reveal such Piececupations (Moise, Bh ised 
de l’Alliance, p. 165). 

63 Scholars are almost unanimous in asserting the lack of direct literary 
contact between Matthew and Luke; cf. Vaganay, Le Probléme Synoptique, 
pp. 281-301; Léon-Dufour, “Les évangiles synoptiques,” Introduction a la 
Bible, Il, 276-277. 

64 The procedure of “actualization” in the temptation stories can be seen 
clearly by consulting two of the leading studies on them, viz. Jacques Dupont, 
“L’Arriére-fond biblique du récit des tentations de Jésus,” N.T. Stud., 3 
(1956-57), 287-304; A. Feuillet, “Le récit Lucanien de la tentation,” Biblica, 
40 (1959), 613-631. 

65 “Not by bread alone .. .” (Deut. 8:3); “Thou shalt not tempt .. .” 
(Deut. 6:16); “The Lord thy God shalt thou adore . . .” (Deut. 6:13). 

66 Dupont, art. cit., 293ff., 301ff. Rudolf Bultmann sees no specifically 
messianic import in the temptations, but views them only as “solche in denen 
grundsatzlich jeder Glaubige steht.”—Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradi- 
tion® (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1957), p. 274. But Dupont’s arguments, 
especially the one based on Satan’s usage of Ps. 90(91):11-12, seem to justify 
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estingly enough, while the Lukan version does not ignore the mes- 
sianic theme, there is evidence that in adapting the source Luke 
exercised some of his familiar thematic schematizing (such as we 
have discussed regarding the infancy chapters) to bring other mean- 
ings into sharper perspective.®* 

The procedure in the temptation accounts is clearly midrashic, 
and very much in conformity, with the exegetical methods of the 
circles from which the various gospel midrashim must have ema- 
nated.®8 And most authors regard the temptation narrative as a 
weaving of fictional imagery about a very basic historical core, viz. 
that Jesus was subjected to interior temptations of this nature, and 
most probably at the very outset of His public life. The manner of 
the temptation need not be regarded as historical; for it “is obviously 
described in a very anthropomorphic way which belongs to the 
imaginative structure of the narrative, the extraordinary elements 
of which need not be taken literally.” ®® Now if one admits an origin 
in similar exegetical circles for the Lukan infancy narrative, he must 
be rather hesitant about affirming an extensive historical preoccupa- 
tion on the part of the infancy author. This hesitation is necessary 
regardless of what measure of historical intent one usually attributes 
to Luke, who is, on the best hypothesis, the redactor of this narrative 
and not its composer. 

It seems beyond all possibility to draw detailed conclusions as 


his criticism, that interpretations like Bultmann’s “ne sont possibles que parce 
qu’on méconnait les bases scripturaires du récit” (art cit., 303). 

87 Feuillet shows how the inversicn of order between the second and third 
temptations in Luke brings out the Lukan “new exodus” theme, with its 
consummation at Jerusalem in the passion. Also, the situation of the ac- 
count in the third gospel (following Jesus’ baptism, with a genealogy going 
back to Adam in between) is a presentation of Jesus as “le prototype des 
baptisés,” encountering now such temptations as all mankind must face and 
conquer, whereas the first man succumbed in his temptation. The typology 
in the Lukan redaction therefore becomes more between Christ and Adam 
than Mt’s Christ and Moses [cf. art. cit, Biblica, 40 (1959), 617ff.]. This 
redaction seems to have Luke’s hellenistic audience in mind, as do so many 
of his redactions (ibid., 630). 

68 Bultmann, Geschichte . . ., p. 272: “eine sekundare Bildung, und zwar 

. Schriftgelehrte Haggada.” Also, Dupont, art. cit., in N.T. Stud., 3 (1956- 
57), 299: “étroitement solidaire d’une mentalité juive,” with the result that 
this account “se rattache 4 une utilisation de la Bible qu’on ne peut concevoir 
que dans des milieux judéo-chrétiens.” 

89 Dupont, art. cit., 302. A similar estimate of historicity is given by J. 
Schmid in Das Evangelium nach Matthaus (Regensburg: 1956), Ppp. 67-68; 
and even the classic life of Christ by Jules Lebreton questioned whether one 
need regard the temptation events as actual and concrete. Cf. The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus Christ (New York: Macmillan, 1957), I, 48 n. 1. 
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to what might be the historical core and what the imaginative elabora- 
tion in Luke 1-2. But one might suggest the following areas of 
likely elaboration: (1) It seems that the angelic announcements to 
Zachary and Mary may be considered cases of figurative events used 
to illustrate what were thoroughly interior experiences on the part 
of the recipients of the messages. Jean-Paul Audet and S. Mufioz 
Iglesias have pointed out the obviously stereotyped format of the 
announcements of extraordinary births in the Bible, and the Lukan 
annunciations copy this format perfectly.7° Audet argues that the 
“announcement genus” is distinctive, and that the profuse visual 
elements of the anthropomorphic Old Testament announcements are 
reduced but still present in Luke. “We should not be led unthink- 
ingly,” he says, “to ‘materialize’ too much by projecting almost en- 
tirely to the exterior an event which Mary must have experienced 
in a much more interior manner.” *! The material aspects of 
the message, chiefly the appearing angel, are meant to illustrate the 
interior experiences of Zachary and Mary by which they are made 
aware by God of the great figures who will be their offspring. The 
“angel” may be taken in the general sense of a divine message, an 
interpretation clearly stemming from the theophanies of Genesis and 
Exodus; and the name Gabriel need merely be a way of signifying, 
by reference to the role of Gabriel in Daniel, that the divine mes- 
sage announces the messianic era of which Daniel prophesied." The 
use of concrete, figurative events to illustrate internal, spiritual ex- 
periences is a redactional procedure which Catholic exegetes have 


70 Audet, “L’Annonce a Marie,” Revue Biblique, 63 (1956), 346-374; 
Mufioz Iglesias, “El evangelio de la infancia en San Lucas . . .,” Estudios 
Biblicos, 16 (1957), 329-382, esp. 334ff., 355ff. The common motif, verified 
in the cases of Isaac (Gen. 17-18), Moses (Ex. 3-4), Gideon (Jgs. 6), Samson 
(Jgs. 13), John the Baptist (Lk. 1), and Jesus (Lk. 1), includes these ele- 
ments: (a) the angel appears; (b) the recipient of the message is troubled; 
(c) the angel reassures and announces the birth; (d) the recipient objects 
on the basis of long sterility—or virginity (in Mary’s case); (e) the angel 
gives a sign to confirm the message. (For a schema of these with the texts 
listed, cf. Mufioz Iglesias, art. cit., 335.) 


71 Audet, art. cit., 355. This author points out that even in Luke the 
external imagery is much more reduced than in our artistic representations 
and our common conceptions: “Nous sommes plutéot portés 4 majorer l’élément 
visuel.” 


72Laurentin (Luc I-II, p. 167) suggests this view, but fears it may be 
giving free rein to predispositions against miraculous apparitions. 
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applied to other gospel narratives,’* so it seems that one is justified 
in suggesting a similar procedure here. 


(2) Furthermore, that the 70-week chronology of Luke 1-2 is 
artificial and pedagogical in purpose seems beyond doubt after what 
we saw of Luke’s usage of Daniel 9. (3) And what we saw of 
Winter’s interpretation of the Nativity scene, based on the Micah 
prophecy and the messianic coloring of the fields and flocks of Bethle- 
hem, suggests quite strongly a procedure similar to that which 
elaborated the symbolic events in the temptation narratives. (4) 
The canticles of Zachary, Mary and Simeon seem to be literary ex- 
pressions of their situations, unless one wishes to place these venerable 
figures among the ranks of midrash-specialists! 


In short, while it seems necessary to invoke the term midrash, 
as understood above, to describe the genus of reflective narration 
in Luke 1-2, it is all but impossible to delimitate the respective roles 
of imaginative creation and historical reminiscence in the narrative’s 
formation. The possible instances of the former cited above are 
merely suggestions and cannot pretend to be definite classifications. 
It seems best always to keep an open mind, recalling both the 
characteristics of the literary procedure at hand and the acknowl- 
edged sobriety of the narrative."* Our sacred author left us with a 


78 Apropos of the synoptic accounts of Jesus’ baptism and the sensible 
elements thereof, M.-E. Boismard remarks: “In the gospels, the hearing of 
heavenly voices, like the vision of angels, can well be fitted into a particular 
literary form which seeks to put into concrete and sensible form certain 
supernatural or spiritual phenomena.” In this light, the heavenly voice at 
the Baptism is an “externalizing” of an experience by which Jesus’ followers 
became aware of His Servant-messiahship; and this experience was probably 
a completely interior, spiritual one. Cf. Du Baptéme a Cana (Paris: Eds. du 
Cerf, 1956), p. 67; also, in the same light, M. Bourke, “The Baptism of 
Jesus,” Conference Bulletin of the Archdiocese of New York, 37 (1960), 20-22. 

The literary form mentioned is often in evidence in rabbinic sources, 
where a “voice from the heavens” signifies a divine message to the rabbi, e.g. 
telling him that his place has been prepared in the next world. Cf. Strack- 
Billerbeck, Kommentar .. ., I (1922), 125-134. 


74 Schmid points to the sobriety of the infancy narratives to distinguish 
them from the fantastic creations of apocryphal and pagan legends (Das 
Evangelium nach Lukas, p. 88), and one agrees wholeheartedly. Against 
some of the pagan birth-stories suggested as exemplars for the Lukan ac- 
count (eg. by Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, pp. 
323ff.), cf. the rather full exposé of Mufioz Iglesias demonstrating lack of 
true literary dependence—“Los evangelios de la infancia y las infancias de los 
héroes,” Estudios Biblicos, 16 (1957), 5-36. The semitic tone and the biblical 
antecedents of these chapters make extra-Jewish dependencies extremely un- 
likely (Richardson, Introduction to the theol. of the N.T., pp. 172f.; Creed, 
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message of both history and figurative pedagogy, and it is best to 
search for the theological essence of this message rather than for 
clear-cut delimitations of strict history. 


The Infancy Theology 


We are brought now to consider the connection between the 
type of literature we have in Luke 1-2 and the teaching we are to 
draw from it. The formation of these stories through connections, 
often quite subtle, with exemplar Old Testament figures and events 7 
leads us to discern two levels in the narrative, following Laurentin: 7° 
(1) a “plan historique,’ the ensemble of concrete, ostensibly his- 
torical facts about the infancy; (2) a “plan midrashique,”’ the com- 
plex biblical mosaic in function of which the facts are conceived and 
presented. There then results a two-fold theology: (1) explicit, 
made up of directly stated facts about Jesus and Mary; (2) allusive, 
deeper and more difficult for us to probe, made up of the rich com- 
plex of scriptural allusions and analogies which form both the 
framework of the accounts and the source of their full teaching. On 
this second level, these chapters reveal the infancy of Christ as 
the inauguration of the eschatological era and the beginning of the 
reign of Yahweh Himself in the midst of His people, i. e. in His 
eschatological temple, in the person of Jesus. The first level, that of 
direct statement, confines itself to the identification of Jesus as 
Davidic Messiah-king, born in Bethlehem miraculously of a virgin 
mother. 

Laurentin considers the identification of Jesus and Yahweh as the 
“dernier mot’ of the christology of the Lukan infancy account; 
but this central doctrine is clear only onthe level of the allusive 
theology. The procedure is consistent: what pertains to Yahweh 
exclusively in the Old Testament ** is simply actualized by attribu- 


Gospel according to St. Luke, pp. 30ff.), although one would not want to 
exclude peremptorily any connection of ideas with the accounts of the births 
of some great pagan heroes. Cf. supra, n. 51. 

75 I am interested to see that P. Benoit, in his most recent study of the 
senses of Scripture, envisions the realization of a sensus plenior or a typical 
sense through continuity and progress in the sacred writings by way of 
“rédactions littéraires.” This seems to describe an aspect of New Testament 
midrash! Cf. “La plénitude de sens des Livres Saints,’ Revue Biblique, 67 
(1960), 188. 

76 Luc I-II, pp. 116ff. 

77 Ibid., p. 130. 

78 E.g. 1:32— Megas unqualified; 2:32—the doxa seen by Simeon, 
eschatological manifestation of Yahweh’s glory; the title Saviour, O.T. desig- 
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tion to Jesus. And all such allusions are directed and orientated 
toward the climax of the account, the eschatological entrance of the 
Kyrios into His temple amidst His chosen people, actualized in the 
presentation of Jesus in the temple. In this scene, the climax of 
the narrative, Simeon “sees in Jesus Him who will become a subject 
of contradiction, thus presenting from afar the paschal drama through 
which the new temple (the body of Christ) will replace the old” 7° 
(as the new and definitive dwelling place of God amongst His people). 


What the midrashic allusions seem to accomplish here, in sup- 
plementing the explicit affirmations, is a juxtaposition in confuso of 
divinity and humanity in the person of Jesus. “In the allusive 
perspective of Luke, divine and human sonship are juxtaposed” with- 
out being explained.*® For this reason, Laurentin has observed that 
Luke 1-2 represents a middle stage between a certain ambivalence of 
the Old Testament regarding the personality of the One who would 
accomplish the final salvation, and the precise Incarnation formulae 
of later New Testament writings, especially the Johannine.®! In 
Jewish messianism there were two distinct currents of thought con- 
cerning the future establishment of God’s kingdom among His people: 
one looking forward to its establishment through the coming of the 
transcendent God Himself to reside among His people, the other 
expecting the Davidic descendant who would be the instrument of 
Yahweh’s power in the establishment.5? The messianic interpreta- 
tion of the “Son of Man” figure (Daniel 7) juxtaposes these currents: 


nation of Yahweh; 2:11—christos kyrios, an intentional apposition; the 
mother of Jesus fulfilling the figure of the Ark of the Covenant. 

79 Congar, Le Mystére du Temple, p. 147. Cf. supra, n. 40. 

80 Laurentin, Luc I-II, p. 147. 

81 Tbid, p. 133. 


82 The Jews preserved their confidence in a restoration of Davidic king- 
ship through the years of their declining political fortunes. Long before the 
exile, hope had centered in a future re-establishment, given religious sub- 
stance by the expectation of a kingly rule of Yahweh, the “kingdom of God.” 
Ci. Sigmund Mowinckel, He that cometh (trans. G. W. Anderson; New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1957), pp. 133-149. Between the essentially religious idea of 
the kingdom of Yahweh and the basically political one of the Davidic mes- 
siahship it was natural that a tension should develop (Ibid., pp. 169ff., 280- 
281). The “kingdom of Yahweh” conceived without mention of the political 
messiah (e.g. in Trito-Isaiah) is called “messianisme sans messie” by A. Gelin 
(“Messianisme,” SDB, V, 1190-1192). On the distinction of these trends of 
thought, see also J. Coppens, “La Portée Messianique du Psaume 110,” Eph 
Théol. Lov., 31 (1956), 19, and a short treatment of the development of 


messianism in E. O’Doherty, “The organic development of messianic r 
n evela- 
tion,” Cath. Bibl. Quart., 19 (1957), 16-24. 
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a heavenly figure, yet a “son of man.” 8? Luke 1-2 juxtaposes the 
divine and human elements in Christ, but leaves to later develop- 
ment the conceptual reconciliation of these, so vastly separated in 
the Jewish mind. 


The later theology is represented, in its highest development, 
in the Johannine gospel, particularly the prologue, and there seems 
to be a rather striking relation between that document and the 
Lukan infancy. There we find clear and explicit expression of what 
is indirectly, obscurely, and allusively posited in the infancy chap- 
ters.84 The Johannine dwelling (eskéndsen) of the Logos in our 
midst is clearly drawn from the figure of the tabernacle (skéné) 
of Exodus, where the glory (doxa) of God dwells in the midst of 
His people.*® This theme is basic to both the Johannine prologue and 
the allusive level of Luke 1-2; for both, the Old Testament theology 
of the skekinah, the shadow of God’s presence, is actualized in func- 
tion of Jesus’ human body.’® But the prologue, while giving much 
less prominence to Mary than does the infancy, is much more ex- 
plicit on the divinity of Christ. “The Word was God” (Jn. 1:1) 
and “the Word was made flesh” (1:4) is explicit Incarnation theol- 
ogy, and ‘‘we have seen His doxa” (1:14) clearly refers to the divin- 
ity shining through the humanity of Jesus.87 A theological ex- 


83 This is Mowinckel’s view, viz., that in its interpretation by later Jewish 
writers, the “Son of Man” figure can be reconciled with Davidic messianism 
(He that cometh, pp. 360ff.). For him, the millenium idea was a still earlier 
attempt to reconcile the “kingdom of Yahweh” with the reign of the Messiah 
(pp. 277, 320ff.). 

84 Theological associations are not the least of Burrows’ reasons for assert- 
ing a direct Johannine influence on Lk. 1-2. Cf. The Gospel of the Infancy, 
pp. 39-54; also, Laurentin, Luc I-II, pp. 135ff. - 

85 M.-E. Boismard, Le prologue de saint Jean (Paris: Eds. du Cerf, 
1953), pp. 68ff., 174f.; Louis Bouyer, Le quatriéme évangile, pp. 62ff. 

86 “The Greek verb (eskéndsen) which John uses recalls the tabernacle 
(skéné) of God’s Dwelling, and the letters of the word’s root correspond to 
those of the Hebrew word (shekinah) which designated the Dwelling.” 
(Bouyer, op. cit., p. 63). 

87 Boismard has shown how the “glory” of God, used in the prologue 
and throughout the fourth gospel, contains both the note of the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son and that of His temporal mission from the Father (Le Pro- 
logue ..., pp. 72-74). So far as the Logos is concerned, its principally 
Hebraic origins have been made clear in the best of recent studies, e.g. C. H. 
Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: 1958), pp. 
263ff.; J. Dupont, Essais sur la Christologie de saint Jean (Desclée de Brouwer, 
1956), pp. 9-58; H. Strathmann, Das Evangelium nach Johannes (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 1959), pp. 10-14. The Word was originally the creative and 
revealing torah of God (Boismard, Le Prologue .. ., pp. 109ff.) ; the idea of a 
personification of the Word is one for which one looks to the Wisdom litera- 
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planation of the identity of Jesus and Yahweh is formulated in 
John,®* whereas in Luke the fact of the identity is allusively estab- 
lished, without explanation. “Undoubtedly (in Luke 1-2) we might 
catch a vague glimpse of how these are connected by interpenetration, 
a personal identity which does not compromise the divine transcend- 
ence. But we could not arrive at this if we did not know the 
Johannine prologue as well.” °° 

There is a somewhat vague confirmation of Luke’s divinity 
doctrine in his use of the title “Son of God” for Jesus. The “Son 
of the Most High” (1:32) is not decisive, but the Autos theou of 
1:35 appears in clear reference to Exodus 40:35, and thus quite 
probably includes more than the usual meaning of one specially 
favored and chosen by God. And that fascinating first logion of 
Jesus in 2:49, “Did you not know that I must be en tots tou patros 
mou?”, poses the decisive alternative, since the second temple epi- 
sode seems a prolongation of the earlier narrative by someone thor- 
oughly aware of the latter’s meaning.*%® The temple preoccupation 
of the earlier part makes it very probable that en tois tou patros mou 
means in the house of my Father..' “My Father,” of course, is quite 
different from the common Jewish usage, “our Father”; so much 
so that the Jews accused Jesus of making Himself equal to God 


ture, “a kind of matrix in which the idea of Incarnation might be shaped” 
(Dodd, op. cit., p. 275; also Boismard, op. cit., pp. 124ff.). Beyond this, I 
think Dodd’s case for the influence of Philo’s logos is very strong (op. cit., 
pp. 71-72, 276ff.). 

88 A fine short treatment of the Johannine Incarnation theology is found 
in J. Giblet, “Jésus et ‘le pére’ dans le [Ve évangile,” L’Evangile de Jean 
(Desclée de Brouwer, 1958), pp. 111-130. This author presents John’s recon- 
ciliation of the divine and human in Christ in terms of continuity of action 
with the Father, the Logos which is both spoken by the Father and the per- 
fect revelation of Him, Jesus’ complete dependence on the Father’s will in His 
mission, and the characteristic “formulas of reciprocity” of the knowledge 
and love between Father and Son. This knowledge and love is the exemplar 
of Jesus’ relationship with His followers, by which they are introduced into 
His unity with the Father (p. 127); hence Jesus’ identity with the Father in 
nature is always expressed by the fourth gospel in terms of a function of 
Jesus among men. Cf. a similar summary in D. Mollat, “La divinité du 
Christ d’aprés saint Jean,” Lumiére et Vie, 9 (avril 1953), 101-134. 

89 Laurentin, Luc I-II, p. 147. 

90 Ibid., p. 142; sed contra, Creed, Gospel according to St. Luke, p. 44. 

91 Both “in the affairs of” and “in the house of” are linguistically pos- 
sible [cf. E. R. Smothers, “A note on Luke 2:49,” Harvard Theological Re- 
view, 45 (1952) 67-69]. But the context and theme favors the latter; cf. 
Congar, Le Mystére du Temple, p. 141; Burrows, Gospel of the infancy, p. 
25; Creed, op cit., p. 46. In favor of the first meaning, cf. Patrick J. Temple, 
“What is to be understood by en tois,” Irish Theol. Quarterly, 17 (1922), 
248-263; “Origen and the Ellipsis in Luke 2:49,” Ibid., 21 (1945), 367-375. 
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in using the expression (Jn. 5:17). And more importantly, the pro- 
longation here of the entrance of the Lord and Saviour into His 
temple, the main theme of the early infancy section, brings out the 
true import of Jesus’ divine sonship in 2:49. 


In brief, the midrashic process of Luke 1-2 makes inescapable 
the cumulative sense of divine Son of God in these chapters—a sense 
that would hardly be established on the level of direct affirmation 
alone. 


The doctrine on the Mother of Jesus in these chapters is, nat- 
urally, correlative to the theology of her Son, the Son of God; and 
both are presented in their fullness on the allusive, midrashic level. 
If the person of Jesus reveals the eschatological residence of God 
among His people, the person of Mary is represented, through cal- 
culated prophetic references, as the place of this residence, the 
personal realization of the Daughter of Sion, the type of the Ark of 
the Covenant. These identifications are called by Laurentin the 
“audacieuses précisions” of Luke 1-2.°? It was the Daughter of 
Sion, or Israel, whom the Old Testament presented as bearing a child 
in the eschaton, this child being the Messiah, who would re-establish 
the dwelling of Yahweh in the midst of His people in the last days. 
This dwelling, represented in Exodus by the cloud overshadow- 
ing (shakan) the tabernacle, is realized in Mary’s case when she 
is promised that the power of the Most High (dynamis hypsistou) 
would overshadow her so that she could bring forth her child—a 
child who is both God and Messiah, bringing together those two 
apparently disparate elements of eschatological expectation. 

Mary’s contact with the skekinah, signifying God’s presence, is 
the key to understanding the necessity of her virginity. Jewish tradi- 
tion often represented this contact as forbidding further sexual 
relations, as, for example, the rabbinic texts which affirm that after 
seeing Yahweh in the burning bush, Moses abstained from further 
conjugal relations.°* Many rabbinic sources propose the close, 
sacral relationship to Yahweh as reason for avoidance of all sexual 
relations; 94 but most importantly, “according to the text of Exodus, 


92 Luc I-II, p. 160. f 

93 For the citations, see Renée Bloch, “Quelques aspects de la figure de 
Moise dans la littérature rabbinique,” Moise, VHomme de l’Alliance, p. 127 
n. 84; cf. also Daube, The N.T. and Rabbinic Judaism, pp. Sf. 

94 Cited at length by Laurentin, Luc I-II, pp. 181f. Dibelius finds traces 
of a similar tradition on the birth of Isaac from Sara, e.g. in Gal. 4:29. Cf. 
“Jungfrauensohn und Krippenkind,” Botschaft und Geschichte, I, 25ff. 
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the presence of the cloud over the tabernacle excluded precisely the 
entrance of any man into the sanctuary. Thus the coming of the 
Holy Spirit rendered Mary inaccessible and consecrated her vir- 
ginity.” 9° Here we have a midrashic rationale for the doctrine of the 
virgin-birth! 

One is inclined to wonder at the allusive identification of Mary 
with the collective Daughter of Sion. Besides the fact that Israel 
was often presented in the prophetic literature with the traits of a 
woman, and especially of the wife of Yahweh, we detect here an 
example of that aspect of the biblical election theme whereby God’s 
choices grow progressively more selective in order to realize greater 
perfection among His instruments.®® Election by God brought ob- 
ligations of service to God, and failure to render this service was 
equivalent to repudiation of one’s election. Thus the original choice 
of Israel had to be narrowed to the “faithful remnant” spoken of 
in the prophetic books, for God reckons as elect “only the faithful 
who accept the corollaries of their election.” °* And it was from the 
faithful remnant that the Messiah would spring, born of a final 
personification of Israel in the last stage of God’s selectivity, the 
eschatological Daughter of Sion (cf. Micah 4:7-5:4). Mary is God’s 
definitive choice, the one among women who is kecharitomené, the 
ultimate in the preparation of the chosen people for God’s final 
salvation, the personal bearer of the Messiah. She is thus the 
“summit of the pyramid of divine choices, the concentration of the 
remnant in one person.” % 

A final question: how much of the truth conveyed by the Lukan 
scriptural mosaic was Mary aware of? Laurentin’s position is that 
a principal source of the account was Mary’s own reflections on the 
infancy events in function of the Old Testament scriptures, on 
which she was nourished and in terms of which she thought. And 
it was in this language that she both received the divine message 
and later reflected on the ensuing events for the benefit of others. 


95 J. Coppens, “La Vierge dans l’Ancien Testament,” Eph. Théol. Lov., 31 
(1955), 16. 

96A panorama of this process is presented by H. H. Rowley in The 
Biblical Doctrine of Election (London: Lutterworth Press, 1950), pp. 69ff. 

87 Ibid., p. 94. A particularly lucid example of this progressive choice is 
the “Servant” figure of Deutero-Isaiah, which Rowley believes must be inter- 
preted “progressively”—from an original collectivity to a final individual who 


alone can fulfill the Servant’s unprecedented “chosen” réle (cf. zbid., pp. 
111ff.). 


98 Laurentin, Luc I-II, p. 152. 
99 Ibid., pp. 99-100, 148, 165ff., 174. 
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Who can say surely if this was or was not the case? But it seems 
very unlikely to us. It encounters, for one thing, the fierce ob- 
stacle of Lk. 2:50, which states that Mary “did not understand” 
Jesus’ words when He said He must be en tois tou patros. For 
Laurentin the full allusive strength of the annunciation would have 
made clear to Mary who her Son was, the transcendent Lord Him- 
self; 1°° and he would explain 2:50 as Mary’s practical inability, 
in a moment of emotion, to apply the profound truths of the angel’s 
allusive message to “the abrupt answer of Jesus in a completely dif- 
ferent context.” 1°! And there are names of weight in favor of his 
view,'°? although many recent authors hold that Mary was at first 
aware only that she was the mother of the Messiah.1% 

Besides the inherent improbability in an explanation that would 
make the divinity of her Son something Mary would recall only 
when she was her tranquil self, it seems that Laurentin’s view reflects 
his basic and rather gratuitous curtailment of the midrashic process. 
Were the texts used here to teach the divinity of Christ, and used 
according to methods in vogue in rabbinic circles, ipissima verba 
spoken by the angel and ipsissima verba reported by Mary? Are both 
Gabriel and Mary also to be ranked as specialists in midrash? It 


100 Jbid., p. 166: “L’auteur entend donc enseigner que Marie a saisi de 
fagon enveloppée, mais réelle, l’objet du message et donc lidentification de 
Jésus a Yahweh qui s’y trouve insinuée.” 

101 Jbid., p. 170. 

102 Most Mariologists would hold that Mary was aware of her divine 
maternity from the moment of the annunciation; cf. Juniper Carol, Funda- 
mentals of Mariology (New York: Benziger Bros., 1956), pp. 163-164. 
Exegetical weight is given this position by Stanislaus Lyonnet, who feels that 
“the evangelist uses expressions capable of revealing to Mary at least some- 
thing of the ineffable mystery which would be accomplished in her. In brief, 
if these expressions were intended to make her understand it, there is every 
chance that she did so.”—Le Récit de lV’ Annonciation et la Maternité Divine 
de la sainte Vierge (Rome: Institut Biblique, 1956), p. 13. 

103 Bernard Piault, What is the Trinity? (20th Cent. Encyc. of Catholi- 
cism; New York: Hawthorne, 1958), p. 33: “When the scene took place in 
the obscurity of a humble house in Nazareth, it meant, for Mary, that she 
was to be the mother of the Messiah.” Schmid holds that the Incarnation is 
not to be brought into the meaning of this text; “davon spricht aber Lukas 
nicht” (Das Evangelium nach Lukas, p. 44). Similarly Karl Rengstorf, Das 
Evangelium nach Lukas (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1959), p. 27. For Audet, 
because of the continuity of the annunciation with the O.T. announcements, 
“tout commence avec sa maternité messianique .. .’ [“L’Annonce 4 Marie,” 
Revue Biblique, 63 (1956), 373]. Although both precedents and context of 
this Lukan passage make the messianic import of the annunciation over- 
riding (Audet, 356-365), it does seem that Laurentin is right in seeing allusive 
affirmation of the divinity of Mary’s child. But I think this resulted from 
redactional activity and cannot be said to have been part of Mary’s awareness. 
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seems much more probable, in light of 2:50, that the message given 
Mary according to Luke, even if its historical core rests upon Mary’s 
witness to someone, is the result of the author’s knowledge of who 
her Son was and his own reconstruction of the prophetic context and 
mosaic to teach that Yahweh’s kingdom had been inaugurated with 
her conception. The historical datum, possibly Mary’s own wit- 
ness, was that she was called by God, through an intense, inner 
experience, for her unique role as mother of the Messiah-king of 
Israel. That this fulfillment of Israel’s hope also meant the In- 
carnation of the Son of God was undoubtedly something she learned 
in time... perhaps never fully until Pentecost. It is, in any case, 
inescapable that, at the time of the temple incident, she failed to 
understand words of Jesus which, on Laurentin’s hypothesis, were 
every bit as clear an identification of Him as anything in the angel’s 
message. And the beauty of Mary’s faith in the face of such shat- 
tering incomprehension 1°* seems too important and too precious an 
aspect of Marian doctrine to cede to an alleged fullness of knowl- 
edge that seems more conveniens to some. 


Conclusion 


At the end of this investigation, one hopes that he has made 
clear how much a perception of the true depths of the Lukan in- 
fancy Christology depends upon recognition of the literary form of 
these chapters. Recognition of the mosaic of scriptural allusions 
in the infancy narrative amounts to a dramatic drawing back of 
the curtain before the unsuspected depths of Christological doctrine 
contained in it. So far from being just a charming story of Jesus’ 
birth in impoverished obscurity, this document is an early collation 
of biblical data leading up to the fantastic reality of salvation 
through a divine Messiah. The person of Jesus is the fullest realiza- 
tion of the gift of God’s Presence among His people, a Presence 
signified by the cloud of Exodus and reserved to the Ark of the 
Covenant in its earlier and less developed stages. The humanity of 
Christ takes the place of the temple of Judaism in “containing” 
the immensity of divine Presence; and the human being so pro- 
digiously favored as to bear this humanity in her womb becomes 
the personal realization of the perfected Israel which was to give 
birth to the promised One in the last days. Her virginal womb as- 
sumes the rdéle of the sacred and untouchable Ark of the Covenant. 


104 Beautifully brought out by Romano Guardini in The Lord (Chicago: 
Regnery, 1954), pp. 9-12. 
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This wealth of truth uncovered by the midrashic interpretation 
of Luke 1-2 seems to justify the variance of this interpretation with 
our accustomed views and preoccupations.1°° Whereas the truths 
about Christ drawn by the midrashic view are at the very core of 
the New Testament kerygma,!°° the concrete events of the infancy 
(which this view considers ancillary to these truths) are never men- 
tioned in the kerygmatic sources. Does that suggest that our in- 
terest ought to be in the theology of the infancy more than in 
delineating its objective history? At least it bears out the wisdom 
of the late Pope’s mandate to Catholic exegetes: to search for the 
true meaning of the Scriptures through intelligent investigation and 
recognition of the types of literature the sacred authors used! 


“Quapropter catholicus exegeta, ut hodiernis rei biblicae 
necessitatibus rite satisfaciat, in exponenda Scriptura Sacra, in 
eademque ab omni errore immuni ostendenda et comprobanda, 
eo quoque prudenter subsidio utatur, ut perquirat quid dicendi 
forma seu litterarum genus, ab hagiographo adhibitum, ad veram 
et genuinam conferat interpretationem; ac sibi persuadeat hanc 
officii sui partem sime magno catholicae exegeseos detrimento 
neglegi non posse.” 1% 


105 One recalls here the excellent remark of J. Cambier to the effect that 
the Formgeschichtliche Methode, through informed and prudent use, can re- 
new our confidence in the inspired books as both sources of God’s truth and 
ingenuous products of the era and culture which produced them. Cf. “His- 
toricité des évangiles synoptiques et Formgeschichte,” La Formation des 
Evangiles, p. 211. 

106 The apostolic kerygma presented Christ as both Son of God and 
Messiah “born of woman” (Gal. 4:4), made Son of God in power by Resur- 
rection (Rom. 1:4) after death on the cross for our sins according to the 
Scriptures (1 Cor. 15:3), now sending forth .the Spirit of God upon His 
followers in His réle as glorified Kyrios (Acts 2:32ff.). Cf. J. Schmitt, “Le 
Christ Jésus dans la foi et la vie de la naissante église apostolique,” Lumiére 
et Vie, 9 (avril 1953), 23-42; Y. Trémel, “Remarques sur l’expression de la foi 
trinitaire dans l’église apostolique,” Lumiére et Vie, 29 (sept. 1956), 41-61 
(617-637), esp. 45 (621) ff. 

107 Pius XII, Encyc. “Divino Afflante Spiritu,” 30 Sept. 1943, AAS, 35 
(1943), 316. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE CHRISTIAN 
TO THE TRINITY: 
Conspectus of a Theological Discussion: 


Part I 


When a Christian is said to “share in the Divine Life,” pre- 
cisely what is meant? The Scholastic Tradition answers that he 
possesses a “created share,” sanctifying grace, as it is produced in 
the soul by the efficient causality of the Trinity. The theologian 
who draws upon the riches of Scholasticism tells us that sanctifica- 
tion consists in the activation of an obediential potency of the soul 
resulting from the direct and efficient causality of the Trinity 
working through the Divine Nature. The soul of the just man takes 
on an accidental modification whereby it is lifted into the sphere 
of the divine; its actions now have eternal value; it lives the life 
of God to the degree that a creature can live it; and, through 
knowledge and love, the Trinity is present to the soul of the justified 
in a new and vital way, surpassing Its presence as Creator. 

These theologians explain that this effect is produced by the 
entire Trinity but is traditionally “appropriated,” and fittingly so, 
to the Holy Spirit, who is Love, the Bond, the Gift, the Sanctifier. 
This is wholly in accord with the traditional language of the Scrip- 
tures and the Fathers of the Church, which refers this process 
most frequently to the Third Person, although it can only be, and 
must be the work of all three persons working as one. Here they 
inject a metaphysical principle which has been canonized by the 
Church, and serves as the foundation stone of their position—all 
actions of the Trinity which are directed toward a result outside 
the inner life of God (operationes ad extra) are common to all three 
persons. This principle is generally considered to be something 
pertaining to faith that cannot be denied. They go on to explain 
the principle in different ways which amount to a restatement of it. 

Any action resulting in a created effect is the product of the 
divine will which pertains primarily to nature. Hence, any move- 
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ment of the will involves the nature and so the three persons, so 
that the result of the movement can and must be attributed to 
the Nature and so to the three persons “ex aequo.” In attributing 
the sanctification process to the Holy Spirit, the Scriptures, the 
Fathers and spiritual writers are “appropriating” to One what can 
only be attributable to all Three. 

It is quite impossible to say that the Spirit, or any other divine 
person should be sole cause of any created effect; thus, no one 
person could perform an action which would, as a consequence, 
establish a relationship between the creature and this person alone. 
(Even in the case of the Incarnation, where the human nature of 
Christ has a special relationship to the Son rather than the Father 
or the Spirit, the action which brings about this situation is per- 
formed by all three persons working through the divine nature.) The 
reason for all this is that all operations “ad extra” take place 
through the nature, necessarily and directly involving the other two 
persons. No operation (including creation, efficient causality of the 
Incarnation, etc.) can be attributed to one person alone. 

And so we see that the process of sanctification, in so far as it 
is a result of efficient. causality, is the work of the entire Trinity, 
and the means by which the Trinity becomes present to the soul 
supernaturally as cause of grace and as object now of supernatural 
knowledge and love. This is the general scholastic presentation, 
considerably abbreviated, of the process of sanctification. 

There is another group of theologians who, though agreeing 
substantially with the above position, feel that it does not go far 
enough in describing the divinization of the Christian. This group 
was represented in the last half of the last century by Scheeben and 
De Régnon, and in this century chiefly by Emile Mersch; their 
position has been brought forward in the past two decades in a con- 
siderable number of articles in European and American theological 
journals. Their attempts to clarify and advance their thesis have 
brought a response which will ultimately cause a deepening of the 
Church’s knowledge of this interesting and important question. 

This second group feels that the traditional position of scholastic 
theology does not sufficiently explain the language of Scripture, 
which normally attributes sthe causality of sanctification to the 
Spirit; that it does not take into consideration the patristic evi- 
dence that the three persons of the Trinity have quite distinct 
parts to play in our sanctification. Although they agree that the 
scholastic presentation of the production of grace in the soul is 
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accurate so far as it goes, they feel it does not go far enough. The 
Christian not only has a share in the divine life through created 
grace but shares in properly Trinitarian Life to the extent that the 
persons of the Trinity, in inhabiting the soul of the just man, not 
only dwell there as one but as three, and to the extent that the just 
man takes on a quite unique relationship to each person. Although 
these authors do differ as to the way in which this takes place and 
the nature of the resulting relationships, they agree in general that 
through our likeness to Christ we become distinctly related to the 
Father as Father and not merely as possessor of the nature; to 
Christ as God-Man and not merely to the Son as possessor of the 
nature; to the Holy Spirit as Sanctifier and not merely as possessor 
of the nature. It is true that created grace is an exterior operation 
of the Trinity and so, from this point of view taken by itself, can 
cause only a relationship to the three as one, but they feel that the 
data and language of revelation and the description of the Fathers 
of the life of the baptized soul demand more; they demand a share 
in a more properly trinitarian life. Their explanation of this and 
their attempts to make their position more acceptable theologically 
has prompted them to evolve sometimes original pieces of theo- 
logical thought; this work has succeeded in drawing objections 
from defenders of the traditional scholastic position in the manuals 
and periodicals. The purpose of this paper will be to expose the 
positions to view by presenting, first, the conclusions of Sheeben, 
De Régnon and Mersch; then the common scholastic objections to 
their suggestions; and finally, a view of the periodical discussion 
of the topic in French and English as found in representative 
articles which have appeared over the past few decades. The theo- 
logians themselves have not succeeded in solving the problems in- 
volved, so that little in the way of positive contribution can be 
expected here. Nonetheless an understanding of the thought in- 
volved cannot but help to deepen our own appreciation of the mys- 
tery of sanctification. 


PETAVIUS 


At the outset, it might be helpful to present an outline of the 
view of Petavius, which, although generally disregarded nowadays, 
was one of the first theories to take the positive approach toward 
this question. This seventeenth century French Jesuit, in his 
major theological work, Dogmata Theologica, set about the task of 
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exposing Catholic doctrine as it appeared in Scripture and the 
Fathers. Although maintaining that the ad extra operations of the 
Trinity are common to the three Persons, Petavius held that be- 
tween the just soul and the Holy Spirit there was a union similar 
to that which existed between the Verbum and His humanity. In 
the Man Christ the three persons are present but the Verbum is 
present in a way which is proper to Him. Naturally excluding any 
parallel to this unique hypostatic union, Petavius maintained that 
something similar is true of the Holy Spirit in the soul of the just. 
Petavius gathered scriptural and patristic texts which discussed 
the mission of the Holy Spirit. He cites with preference Cyril of 
Alexandria, according to whom the Holy Spirit comes into us, 
unites us to Himself and makes us sharers of His nature.” We are 
His temple, His dwelling place. He is in us and makes us like unto 
Himself. He makes us gods by giving Himself to us.? Petavius 
stresses that He does this directly by an application of His sub- 
stance without any created reality intervening.t The Holy Spirit 
is in us substantially, ouszodds, and not merely efficiently.° It is 
by a communication of His substance that He makes us holy.® 
When it comes to giving an explanation of his view, Petavius is 
wanting. He was not satisfied with the scholastic theory of appro- 
priation, which seemed to him to result in minimizing the texts, and 
as a result he almost always based his conclusions on his own 
patristic investigations. These conclusions are: There is in our 
sanctification something which is personal to the Holy Spirit and 
which belongs to Him alone. He is in us somewhat in the manner 
in which the Verbum is in the Humanity of Christ, as a principle, 
a form which makes this Man God. The Father and the Holy Spirit 
are in Christ as well as the Verbum, but not in the same manner. 
So it is in our divinization. The three divine persons dwell in the 
soul of the just but only the Holy Spirit is in us as a sanctifying 
form, which by communicating itself, makes us adopted sons. We 
have only to reread patristic texts in order to discover that our 
union to God is effected by the Holy Spirit, the proximate and 
formal cause of our sanctification.? Petavius realized the tremendous 
chasm existing between the hypostatic union and our sanctification, 
and consequently he stressed that our union with the Holy Spirit is 
neither hypostatic nor physical but su generis. Thus once again 
the mystery of our union with the Holy Spirit is uncertain.® 
Although theologians were severe in their criticism of the seven- 
teenth century Jesuit for the rather glaring defects in his theory, 
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his value remains, nevertheless, in the fact that he was one of the 
first to react against a theory of sanctification which did not include 
distinct relations to the persons of the Trinity. Besides being one 
of the first to pose this question, he also called the attention of 
theologians to many scriptural and patristic texts which, as we shall 
see, Scheeben and De Régnon attempted to revive although they 
modified them somewhat. 


MATTHIAS SCHEEBEN 


Matthias Scheeben’s Mysteries of Christianity (Die Mysterien 
des Christentums) appeared originally in 1865. Shortly before his 
death in 1888, his publisher asked him to prepare a new edition. He 
completed this task to a great extent, and, although some of the 
work remains in its earlier form, the first seven parts represent his 
mature thought. It is with one of these sections that we deal.® 

In treating of this controverted and difficult question, Scheeben’s 
language is occasionally (and understandably) obscure and lacks 
the clarity which is associated with traditional scholastic vocabulary. 
This is to be expected since his view of the matter had not received 
expression in that vocabulary and he was forced to reach somewhat 
beyond the careful words of the manual to speak of things which, 
until his time, had remained largely in the province of scriptural, 
patristic and mystical formulae. It is hoped that, in spite of this 
occasional obstacle, his position will be accurately presented here. 

Since he understood the unshakeable principles of our theo- 
logical structure as well as those who have since sharply criticized 
his view, it is no surprise that his statement of the doctrine of 
common activity of the Trinity in manifesting itself is forceful 
and clear. After expounding upon the inner life of the Trinity, and 
before turning to the relationship of the Trinity to the soul, he 
spends some time in explaining the “operatio ad extra” principle, 
and in justifying the theory of appropriations. 

For Scheeben any manifestation of the Trinity to the created 
universe by operation of only one person, any relationship of one 
person to a creature based on external activity, is quite out of the 
question.*° He concludes that “all three persons are one principle 
of all external works,” and then goes on to apply this maxim ex- 
plicitly to the order of grace, as well as the natural order, mention- 
ing in particular the efficient causality of the Incarnation as at- 
tributable to the common activity of the Trinity. 
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Once he has stated the activity principle, Scheeben turns to the 
theory of appropriation, and sets out to explain and justify it.1 
He sees its basis in our finite minds’ need to be taught simply; its 
value is chiefly pedagogical. We can say that any individual action 
may be appropriated to any person since each is truly cause of it, 
no one any more or less than the other two. Yet, there is a “con- 
venientia” in assigning certain works to specific persons, usually 
determined by what we know of their role in trinitarian life. The 
Father is principle of the processions, the Un-Begotten, He Who 
gives life to the Son, and so it is only fitting that the works of 
power (e.g. creation) be usually appropriated to Him. The Son, 
proceeding by intellection from the Father, is the perfect expression 
of the Father, the Image, and so He is the “Wisdom” of God, the 
Teacher of men, the Revealer of the Father. The Spirit, breathed 
forth by both, is the Bond, the Gift, Love, and so we find the works 
of sanctification attributed to Him. All this serves a twofold peda- 
gogic purpose: it enables us to gain a clearer and more vital concept 
of the distinct persons, and to relate them more intimately to our 
lives. We are prone to judge and relate on the basis of activity, 
and so the attribution of certain acts to distinct persons gives us a 
more living appreciation of the divine persons as distinct even if 
their action is not so divided in reality. Secondly, the activity 
itself gains a certain brilliance and clarity in our imaginings and 
impressions if it is identified with a person, with a divine perfection 
as manifest in a person, rather than with the amorphous notion of 
the divine nature. The appropriation theory increases our apprecia- 
tion of both the distinct persons and the divine activity.!? 

Turning then to the Trinity and the created universe, Scheeben 
discerns two ways in which the Trinity effects an objective revela- 
tion of itself. The first is by what he calls “prolongation” or ‘“con- 
tinuance,”’ wherein one divine person goes forth, so to speak, from 
the Trinity to the outer world, bearing with Him the relations which 
He has to the other persons. This type of objective revelation took 
place only in the Incarnation, and can take place only when a 
created nature is hypostatically united to a person. The second 
method of revelation is by “imitation” or “reproduction” which may 
be on a natural or supernatural level. The natural level, which 
cannot but be a very incomplete imitation, one in which the dis- 
similarity far surpasses the similarity, provides us with a few tenu- 
ous examples: a creature proceeds from God, as the Son proceeds 
from the Father; a rational creature thinks, and the concept in- 
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volves a procession; he may even love his own thought. If anything, 
the examples point up the inadequacy of the natural order as an 
imitation of the trinitarian processes. Passing from natural imita- 
tion, Scheeben says: 


Properly, eternal generation from God has a counterpart in 
the creature only if God raises the creature above his own na- 
ture to a participation in the divine nature, confers His own 
proper sanctity and glory upon him, and floods him with His 
own divine life... (this) takes place only when the creature is 
drawn up to the bosom of God and is placed at the side of His 
Only-begotten Son by a purely gratuitous adoption.13 


Scheeben has now arrived in his proper atmosphere—the mystery 
of grace. This last imitation is absolutely beyond nature. For it is 
inconceivable apart from revelation that a man should be God’s son, 
and be so close a reproduction of divine life. For the Trinity is 
manifested, is “imitated” in the life of grace to a remarkable degree, 
according to Scheeben. This imitation takes place in a communi- 
cation of the divine nature to a rational creature. 

Scheeben sees not only efficient causality involving the three 
divine persons in the order of grace. He sees the explanation for 
the life of grace in the eternal processions within the Godhead it- 
self. “. . . the true meaning of the Trinity for creatures raised to 
the supernatural order must be apprehended in the fact that on its 
basis, according to its model, and for its glorification, a participa- 
tion in the divine nature is gratuitously communicated to them.” 14 
“According to its model’”—these words have great meaning for the 
divinization of the Christian since, according to Scheeben, the in- 
ternal life of the Trinity is the basis, the root, the exemplar of 
created participation. In fact, we may go so far as to say that the 
processions are the “basis for the possibility” of the supernatural 
order itself. Since the essential life of the Trinity is to be found in 
generation and spiration, our Christian life follows this divine pat- 
tern. As the Father communicates His nature, and so life, to the 
Son, so the Godhead communicates to rational creatures a share in 
this nature. Our communication is made understandable and mean- 
ingful chiefly by a consideration of the generative power of the 
Father rather than His creative power. The generation of the Son 
gives basis and depth of meaning to our “generation” as sons. 
Adoptive sonship is possible only on the basis of natural sonship as 
its exemplary and final cause; we are raised up and loved by God 
as created images of the Son. Revelation has as one of its primary 
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objects to enlighten our minds as to this relationship of exemplary 
causality, since “we could not properly regard ourselves as adopted 
children of God unless the natural sonship were present to our 
minds as the ideal to which we are to be conformed through adop- 
tion by God in grace; and God Himself can have the idea of creat- 
ing adoptive children from no other exemplar than from His own 
Son” 

The basis of our sharing is found in the natural and internal 
necessity of God’s communicating His nature to a Son; our share, 
however, is communicated to us by a free and loving gift. The 
Spirit, although spirated necessarily, is the “love and gift” of the 
other two persons, one to another, and as such serves as the exem- 
plar of the manner of communication to us. “The Holy Spirit, as 
the first, all perfect, and innermost fruit of the self-communicating 
divine love, is the seed and root of all other fruits which God puts 
forth by way of His love.” 1° The generation of the Son gives 
meaning and possibility to the fact of our created share in the 
nature; the spiration of the Spirit gives basis to the loving manner 
in which this is accomplished. 

Scheeben points out that this view of exemplary causality gives 
added significance to the appropriation theory since each person has, 
in his personal character, served as pattern for our Christian life. 

However, we cannot stop with exemplary causality, since the 
language of the Scriptures and the Fathers certainly demands more 
than mere imitation.’ They speak of a real indwelling, a presence 
of the Trinity to the soul, and it is to this that Scheeben now 
turns: the missions of the Son and Spirit to the soul of the just. 

Scheeben affirms and explains the doctrine of circumincession,1® 
and then begins to speak of the missions of the divine persons in 
terms of activity, touching once again upon the principle of “opera- 
tio ad extra.’ Viewing it as impossible that the persons should 
inhabit the soul as acting distinctly (i.e. one acting in a capacity 
not common to the others) 1° since presence “secundum virtutem” 
implies presence “secundum appropriationem,” he asks his reader 
to consider carefully the distinction between activity which must be 
common to all three and the result or effect of this activity. In 
his view, and this is the turning point and foundation of his con- 
struct, the common activity may result in the effect that the persons 
sent and dwelling do so distinctly.?° 

There are two types, two parts, to the Indwelling. They both 
involve the distinct and personal presence of the persons who are 
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sent, the Son and the Spirit. The first is called “impression,” where- 
by, as a result of the common activity of imparting a created 
share in the divine nature to the Christian, the Son and Spirit are 
present to the soul as distinct from the Father and from each other. 
They are “sent” into the soul as impression, sign, seal. The Son is 
imprinted on the soul as “image” of God, in imitation of the first 
eternal procession. He is lodged in the soul as the sign or seal of 
the soul’s likeness to God. It is especially by this impression of the 
Son, that it becomes the child of God; the soul shares, because of 
this peculiar relationship with the Son, in an adopted fashion the 
Son’s relation to the Father. 

The love of the Father and the Son which has as its fruit the 
Spirit, is continued when grace is poured into the soul of man, “so 
we can say not only that the love is given to us and poured out 
upon us, but that the Holy Spirit Himself is given to us and poured 
out upon us in this love.” 7? In the communication of love which is 
grace, the Spirit is impressed upon the soul as “Love” and seals 
the soul’s union with God, as He seals the unity of the Father and 
the Son. 


The persons themselves are so closely connected with these 
images of the processions impressed upon the soul in the effusion 
of grace that Scheeben concludes to a real, personal, distinct pres- 
ence of the Son and the Spirit in this first type of mission. 

The second type of mission, “possession,” is so intimately bound 
up with the first that it would seem to be merely another way of 
looking at the same occurrence. In the first, Scheeben seemed to 
be considering the Indwelling of the Son and the Spirit from the 
point of view of the persons sent; here he looks at the Indwelling 
from the point of view of the creature, in terms of the soul’s pos- 
session of the persons sent. Generally, we now see the Son, the 
Image of the Father, as object of knowledge and love; the Spirit, 
the Gift of both the Father and the Son, likewise.?2 

“Are the individual persons, that is, those who proceed, present 
to the soul and given to the soul in their hypostatic character, each 
in His own personal way?” °° Yes, answers Scheeben, for the Spirit 
is sent in his hypostatic character precisely as Gift, and it is in this 
peculiar property that He is present to us. The Spirit, as “pledge” 
and “gift” in the eternal love of the Father and Son, is given to us 
for our enjoyment. In the first type of mission the Spirit was seen 
from the point of view of the giver as impressed upon the soul; 
here we see Him from the point of view of the receiver, as object 
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of our supernatural life, as gift which binds us to the Son and so 
to the Father. Here we see the Son, before impressed as Image of 
the Father, now possessed and enjoyed as object of supernatural 
knowledge, so that in and through Him, the perfect Image of the 
Father, we may come to know and enjoy the Father.*4 

Scheeben then develops, in connection with the second type of 
mission, his doctrine of “moral presence” of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul of the just man. This is really an extension or explicitation 
of his treatment of the Spirit as gift, and has met with widespread 
disapproval on the part of those advocating the common scholastic 
position on this point. 

Dwelling on the frequent reference of Scripture and the Fathers 
to the Christian as “temple” of the Holy Spirit, Scheeben asserts 
that a special, unique ‘“‘moral” presence of the Spirit in the soul is 
demanded by the image. Although he maintains, in accordance with 
the principle of circumincession, that we are “temples” of God, of 
the three persons, nonetheless he feels that the language of revela- 
tion and patristic tradition takes us beyond the indistinct “three 
as one” presence, beyond what the theory of appropriation, for all 
its value, can suitably explain. 

The three persons possess the divine nature fully and yet each 
in a special way. What is to stop these same persons from pos- 
sessing a created nature, each in a special way? If the Son can 
take possession of a human nature physically at the Incarnation, 
why should the Spirit not be able to take “moral” possession of a 
created nature? 

Through our sanctification the Spirit takes possession of us as a 
temple consecrated to Him peculiarly; He possesses us as His 
property.” Circumincession demands the presence of the three but 
the Spirit takes possession for the others. He states that the rela- 
tionship possessor-possessed explains a number of scriptural and 
patristic texts which are otherwise vague, with little real meaning.”® 
Through this same relationship the Spirit becomes “in a certain 
sense” the formal cause of a number of effects in the soul of the 
Christian. The effects of this distinct relationship, attributable to 
the Spirit uniquely, are the following: 

(A) Sanctity. Here it is not sanctity of grace which interests 
Scheeben, for sanctifying grace must be attributed to the Trinity 
acting as one. Rather he distinguishes between this sanctity and 
what he calls ‘‘sanctity of consecration.” He recalls that Christ’s 
human nature was not only holy through infusion of grace, but also 
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holy or consecrated as a result of its union with the Word. In like 
manner, by the Spirit’s moral presence in the soul, the soul is conse- 
crated to Him as Proprietor. 

(B) Adoption as sons of God. Scheeben insists that grace, as a 
share in the divine nature, suffices to make one a child of God. But 
grace not only has this effect; in virtue of this share we are con- 
formed to the likeness of the Son in another way, by making the 
Spirit the property and possession of the soul. This possession gives 
sonship its highest meaning, since we possess the same Spirit as the 
Son does. The peculiar Indwelling of the Spirit seals the relation 
of sonship imparted to us by grace. “Because you are sons God 
hath sent the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying: Abba, 
Father” (Gal. 4, 6). 

(C) Union with the other divine persons. “Thus, as in the 
Trinity the Holy Spirit is the bond and the seal of the absolute 
unity of the Father and the Son by His procession from them both, 
so by His indwelling in us He is the bond and seal of that unity 
which we are to have with God as His adoptive children.” ?* The 
Spirit brings us into closest union with the other two persons for 
Whom He has taken possession of the soul. Through Him we are 
united to the Father as children; through Him we are united to the 
Son as the Son’s bride. He is seal of our bond with Father and Son. 

At the conclusion of this treatment, Scheeben once again refers 
to the distinction between activity and its effect. Just as the ac- 
tivity is appropriated to a person but not proper to him, so also 
the effect which is not activity is frequently spoken of as such, 
both for the same pedagogical reasons. It would seem that this 
distinction is absolutely vital to Scheeben’s presentation, for if the 
common activity involved in sanctification can have distinct relation- 
ships as an effect, his theory stands. We will see the same sort of 
distinction made by others who pursued the same line of thought, 
and indeed such a method is necessary if one is to accept the prin- 
ciples of activity “ad extra” and circumincession and yet con- 
clude to distinct relationships. 


THEODORE DE REGNON 


Toward the end of his monumental work on the Trinity, Etudes 
de Théologie positive sur la Sainte Trinité, Father De Régnon 
considers the question of the missions in Etude XXVII. He gives 
a preliminary general consideration of the theory of Petavius and 
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establishes that the “restorer of positive theology” ?° was wrong in 
making use of the Greek term ousiodes to establish patristic sup- 
port for the view that the soul in grace was substantially united 
to the Holy Spirit. He does this by showing that this term was 
never understood by the Fathers in this way. He considers totally 
unjustifiable the comparison made by Petavius between justification, 
in which the Holy Spirit alone is supposedly united to the soul, 
and the Incarnation, in which the Person of the Son is united to 
His humanity. He says substantially that such a view is repugnant 
to Christian thought and is, in itself, sufficient to discredit this 
theory.”° 

De Régnon takes great pains to stress, however, that although 
the criticisms leveled against Petavius’ theory have resulted in its 
being viewed as a pious reverie, this complete disdain has unfortu- 
nately resulted in a lack of appreciation for the real treasures found 
in Petavius’ work. Thus our author says: “Even though Petavius’ 
interpretation of patristic texts was not always the best, his docu- 
mentation and method of approach should be considered as guide- 
posts for higher theology. We can still attempt a revision of his 
theory by sifting out the dross and preserving the precious metal.” °° 
Such is De Régnon’s approach and we shall see him returning often 
to positions first expounded by Petavius in order to explicitate and 
enlarge them. 

De Régnon commences the exposition of his own theory by 
making the following statement: “I consider the following proposi- 
tion a theological truth, i.e. one which depends on dogma and which 
is contained in all of Tradition: ‘In the supernatural order each 
divine person personally intervenes by means of a role which is 
proper to Him and characteristic of Hiim.’” 3! He goes on to say 
that if this proposition is compared with another truth with just as 
much of a theological basis, namely, that the three Persons co- 
operate in every ad extra action, a conclusion of great practical 
importance will be thereby deduced. The conclusion is: “Wherever 
the personal role of one Divine Person is manifested, we must 
affirm that the other two persons also intervene personally. Each 
plays a role which is special to Him.” *? He singles out the Incarna- 
tion as an excellent example of this since, although the Son alone is 
made Flesh, the other persons intervene personally. The Father 
personally generates the Son, Who is conceived in human nature by 
the personal operation of the Spirit. From these considerations we 
observe that De Régnon contends that three divine roles are theo- 
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logical truths which dominate the theology of sanctification. He 
points out also that the application of these considerations will 
shed great light on the discussion of Petavius’ theory which he then 
undertakes. 

When Petavius considered the question of the indwelling, he 
contrasted his view with the opposing view in the following way: 


Hoc maximum est, utrum in justis habitatio et oustodes prae- 
sentia propria sit personae Spiritus Sancti; an tribus Personis 
conveniat, ut sit divinitatis ipsius et substantiae non Personae 
unius applicatio quam propterea ousiode nominare solemus.** 


As De Régnon says, “This amounts to saying either, on the one 
hand, that the personal presence of the Holy Spirit takes place in 
such a way that He alone dwells in the soul in his own substance; 
or, on the other hand, that it is the dwelling of the divine substance 
involving the presence of the three Persons only by way of personal 
identity.” 4 According to De Régnon, Petavius did not perceive 
that there was a third opinion possible by which each of the three 
Persons dwells formally in the soul of the just—each by way of 
his proper subsistence. In the triple habitation which involves the 
common presence of the divine substance, each Person is there 
with the character of His eternal procession and plays the part 
that is proper to Him. “Thus,” De Régnon says, ‘“‘to express this 
in a Greek modus loquendi we can say: “the three Persons per- 
sonally dwell in the just: the Father as source of sanctification, 
the Son as sanctifier, the Holy Spirit as power and sanctifying ac- 
tion.’” *° He cites St. Thomas’ alluding to this type of language 
when he wrote: 


Aliter tamen Filius et Spiritus Sanctus. Non Spiritui Sancto, 
in quantum procedit ut amor, competit esse sanctificationis do- 
num: Filio autem in quantum est Spiritus Sancti principium, 
competit esse sanctificationis hujus auctorem. Et ideo Filius 
visibiliter missus est tamquam sanctificationis auctor, sed Spiritus 
Sanctus tamquam sanctificationis indicium.®¢ 


De Régnon believes that this is the viewpoint from which Petavius’ 
theory should be studied. He further explicitated this when he 
wrote: “Wherever Petavius affirms the personal influence and the 
subsistent presence of the Holy Spirit, he is correct and his patristic 
argumentation is convincing. But when he limits to the Holy Spirit 
the formal work of our sanctification, he also limits the doctrine of 
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the Fathers and opens himself up to serious objections. To make 
his theory unobjectionable, it is sufficient merely to enlarge it.” 37 

He then cites St. Thomas, who says: “Tota Trinitas inhabitat 
mentem.” 35 He asserts that all theologians teach this although 
it remains to be seen how they understand it. One explanation, in 
line with the scholastic view of person in nature, is that it is the 
divine substance which formally resides in the soul and that this 
residence involves by way of identity the presence of the Persons.*® 
De Régnon further contends that Petavius was justified in reacting 
against such an explanation, and he shows by ample testimony that 
the Holy Spirit comes into the soul in so far as He is a distinct 
Person and His mode of dwelling is proper to His own Person. He 
feels that Petavius is correct in this but, as we have seen, De Rég- 
non believes him to be wrong when he limits the indwelling (in the 
personal order) to the Holy Spirit, and also when he explains the 
presence of the Father and the Son in the soul by Their substan- 
tial identity with the Holy Spirit.4° Such an explanation involves, 
for De Régnon, the introduction of scholastic considerations into 
the interpretation of ancient witnesses. He shows that the Fathers, 
who always treated person in recto and considered the Person as the 
container of nature, spoke in the same way about the indwelling 
of the three persons. So far as they were concerned, each person 
comes into the soul as a divine person and plays there a personal 
role. The author presents a number of examples of this testimony: 

The first witness to be considered is Saint Epiphanius, “who, in 
order to show the divinity of the Holy Spirit, compares and goes 
as far as identifying the roles of the Son and the Holy Spirit.” 4 
Thus he wrote about the divine missions: “Christ is sent by the 
Father, the Holy Spirit is sent. Christ’ speaks in the Saints, the 
Holy Spirit speaks; Christ cures, the Holy Spirit cures; Christ 
sanctifies, the Holy Spirit sanctifies; Christ baptizes in His own 
name, the Holy Spirit baptizes.” 42 A great many scriptural paral- 
lels are used by Saint Epiphanius. De Régnon considers a few: 
“And the Spirit of God dwells in you” (I Cor. 3:16) is similar tg 
saying, “As you have accepted Christ, walk in Him” (Col. 2:6). 
“We did not take the Spirit of the world but the Spirit which is 
from God” (I Cor. 2:12) is similar to “Prove yourselves if Christ 
is in you” (II Cor. 13: 5). “You are the temple of God and the 
Spirit of God dwells in you” (I Cor. 3:16) is similar to “T will dwell 
in them and walk among them and I will be their God and they 
will be my people” (II Cor. 6:16). Concerning the text “Through 
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the indwelling of His Spirit in us” (Rom. 8:11), Epiphanius states: 
“Two, I think, dwell in the just man—Christ and His Spirit.” 
De Régnon mentions that, in an earlier section of the work from 
which the foregoing were taken, Epiphanius, when considering the 
text sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, had affirmed the indwelling of the 
three persons without distinguishing their role: 


One God alone, the Father in the Son and the Son in the 
Father with the Holy Spirit. That is why in the Saints the Holy 
One dwells—the Father true and subsistent and the Son true 
and subsistent and the Holy Spirit true and subsistent—three 
Persons, only one divinity, only one substance, one doxology, 
one God.*4 


De Régnon claims that the logical progression of this argument 
can easily be understood. Thus, St. Epiphanius examines the two 
persons, considering their personal presence in the soul, and he 
concludes to their identity in nature and substance. He goes from 
person to nature. As a result he admits that each of the two in- 
dwellings is formally of the same personal order. The reason De 
Régnon alleges for Petavius’ not quoting this passage is that it 
didn’t fit in well with his thesis. Instead he made use of the testi- 
mony of Didymus, citing those sections in which the Holy Spirit 
is considered not as participating but as a participable, and conse- 
quently able to fill our soul. De Régnon manitains that Didymus’ 
purpose was not to establish an operation special to the Holy Spirit 
in the soul of the just, but rather he wanted to prove that the Holy 
Spirit is of the same nature as the Father and the Son, since He 
possesses, as They, the nature of being participable.*° The passage 
in question is in Didymus’ work De Spiritu Sancto. 


Omne quod alieni boni capax (participant) est, ab hoc sub- 
stantia separatur. Tales autem sunt cunctae creaturae. Deus 
vero, cum bonus sit, fons et principium bonorum est; facit 
igitur eos bonos, quibus se impertit, bonus ipse non factus ab 
alio: ideo capabilis (participable) et non capax. Unigenitus 
quoque Filius, ejus sapientia et sanctificatione non fit sapiens, 
sed sapientes facit; et non sanctificatur sed sanctificat. Unde et 
Ipse Capabilis et non Capax. Patre et Filio magis quam haben- 
tibus, creatura vero habente et non habita; de Spiritu quoque 
Sancto retractemus, et si quidem ipse quoque participatione 
alicujus sanctimoniae sanctus est, connumeretur caeteris crea- 


RUGS >! vero sanctos facit capaces sui, cum Patre ponatur et 
Filio. 
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De Régnon observes that Didymus applied the term participable 
to the divine Persons themselves—to the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, and thereby teaches us that each one of these persons is by 
Himself participable. On the basis of this he concludes that an 
enlarging of Petavius’ theory may be made. Since Didymus held 
that the three persons are equally participable, we must conclude 
that the three persons come to dwell in the soul in so far as They 
are distinct persons, and that the union of which Petavius speaks 
between the soul and the person of the Holy Spirit must equally 
be understood of each of the other persons. Our author points out 
that this is the view set forth in the Fathers and he further specifies 
this by maintaining that, in this common indwelling, each person 
preserves his own character and co-operates in the common work 
in a way which is proper to Him. He observes further that whereas 
Petavius’ attributing to one divine person the personal union with 
the just had led certain of his followers to speak of a sort of Hypo- 
static Union, his own theory on justification leaves human nature 
and person intact.*” He says: “Even though we conceive of human 
nature and person as joined to divine nature and each divine person, 
they always remain what they are by essence—finite nature and 
created person.” 45. 

His next concern is to enlarge Petavius’ theory and thereby 
propound his own. Thus he writes: “Let us now enlarge the thesis 
of Petavius by applying to the three persons the proposition that 
he sets forth regarding only one of the persons. The Holy Spirit, 
he says, dwells in the soul by virtue of His procession. Let us add 
that in the soul where the entire Trinity dwells, each person comes 
with his own special and personal character. The Father comes, but 
without being sent, because He is generator. The Son comes, but 
as sent by the Father, because He is generated. The Holy Spirit 
comes, but as sent by the Father and the Son, for He is Their Gift. 
Our sanctification is an effect common to all three persons, but each 
person keeps His own role. The Father adopts us, not merely by 
a judicial fiction, but by really conforming us to His own Son. 
The Son, in being conformed to our humanity, conforms us to His 
Divinity. The Holy Spirit works in us this ineffable regeneration 
and divinization. It is thus that our sanctification, even though it 
is a work of the whole Trinity, still establishes between us and the 
divine persons distinct relations that are designated by different 
names: We are adopted sons of the Father, we are brothers of the 
Son, we are spiritual in the—Holy Spirit. All of this ought to be 
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taken literally. There is nothing of appropriation or accommo- 
dation in these titles of the Christian. This theory of the personal 
and distinct influence of each divine person in the supernatural 
order should be accepted in the ordinary sense of the word. In 
such a way that it is the Son, not the Father or the Holy Spirit, 
Who has redeemed us; in such a way that each person dwelling 
in the just exercises there an influence proper to His Person, so 
that in the unique supernatural state, which proceeds eternally 
from each person, we acquire real and truly distinct relations with 
the three persons.” 4° 

Thus we realize that, for De Régnon, there was a close parallel 
between the eternal processions and the divine missions. His great 
value as a continuator of the work of Petavius and Scheeben seems 
to be that he managed to avoid both an excessive concentration 
on the role of the Holy Spirit and any paralleling of our diviniza- 
tion to the Incarnation. 


EMILE MERSCH 


Emile Mersch, S.J., died in the course of carrying out his priestly 
duties during the German invasion of Belgium in 1940. Half of the 
manuscript of his work almost miraculously escaped destruction and, 
combined with former drafts, was first published in 1944 under the 
title La Théologie du Corps Mystique, and a second edition followed 
(1946). It is this edition that Cyril Vollert, S.J., has translated. Vol- 
lert calls the volume “the author’s masterpiece, the culmination of all 
his studies, and the climax toward which the theological investiga- 
tions of his entire scholarly life were directed.” °° The author did 
not live to read Pope Pius XII’s great encyclical Mystici Corporis, 
written in 1943, but there is little change to be made in his presenta- 
tion because of the doctrine. The letter introduced some refine- 
ments and clarifications that would have been of help, but the sub- 
stance of his work, and especially that part to be spoken of here, 
may stand as written. 

Mersch begins his stuly of what he entitles “Life Imparted by 
the Trinity” with a consideration of Scriptural and Patristic texts 
on the Mystical Body, the Trinity and our divinization. In examin- 
ing the Scriptural texts he remarks that the most important evi- 
dence is to be found in Paul and John, Quoting freely from the 
Epistles, especially Galatians, II Corinthians, Romans and Ephe- 
sians, he concludes by quoting the words of a great Pauline scholar, 
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Father Prat, when he says, “From the supernatural being received 
at baptism, special relations with each of the three divine persons 
are derived: a relation of sonship with the Father; a relation of 
consecration to the Holy Spirit; a relation of mystical identity 
with Christ.” °! Mersch then states that it is this last, this “mys- 
tical identity,” which explains everything. 


St. John is even clearer, according to Mersch, for the whole 
thesis of his gospel is the fact that Christ gives life and leads men 
to the Father as sons; that the life He gives is life in Himself; that 
the great means of this life in union with Christ is the Eucharist. 
Commenting particularly on the Supper Discourse, Mersch con- 
cludes that Trinitarian life is implied in such texts as 17:21ff. 
“Thus the mystery of the life, unity and predestination of Chris- 
tians is rooted in Christ, the Son, considered in relation to the 
Father, that is, in His Sonship.” 5? 


Turning to Patristic evidence, Mersch examines the words of 
Irenaeus, Athanasius, Hilary, Cyril of Alexandria, Augustine, and 
others, and concludes that “according to all the texts in question, 
Christians are divinized and adopted by incorporation into the Son, 
the Second Person of the Trinity; in Christ and through His unique 
Incarnation, our adoption has a real and special relation to this 
Second Person.” 5* 


When he comes to speak of St. Thomas, Mersch finds two sets 
of texts. 


Two series of texts on this subject can be gathered. In the 
first series, divine adoption is viewed as a certain greatness which 
God confers on the soul, whereby the soul receives, in a second 
birth, a likeness to the divine nature and a right to eternal 
inheritance. This likeness and right are the characteristic notes 
of divine sonship and impart the quality of adoptive sons. The 
donation is made by the entire Trinity. If we wish to give this 
doctrine a name we may call it the juridical conception of divine 
adoption. Jt contains nothing that is especially mysterious or 
properly Christian, and does not fully exploit the great dogmas 
of the Faith. In the second series of texts, divine adoption is 
shown to stand in special relation with the person of the Son; it is 
a participation in the Son. We may call this the theological, or 
mystical or Trinitarian conception of divine adoption. The texts 
of the first series are more firmly linked to the abstract chain of 
theological conclusions, and occupy a more definite place, in the 
saint’s speculative synthesis. As for the texts of the second 
series, we should be inclined to say that they have a more au- 
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thentic doctrinal sound and that they fit in better with the great 
lines of tradition. .. . In general these texts make a more explicit 
appeal to Scripture.°** 


Mersch finds support for his view even in St. Thomas, whose 
synthesis gives the apparent basis for those theologians who disagree 
with Mersch. St. Thomas is once again a weapon on both sides of a 
theological argument. Mersch asserts that the first series of texts 
need cause no surprise since we find a profusion of such statements 
in all the scholastics and in many Fathers; he asserts, on the other 
hand, that no scholastic of note has given us a wealth of texts deal- 
ing with Christian sonship in its relation to literal sonship. He 
calls this a “survival” of the Patristic teaching on the subject.*° 

When Mersch begins to expound and expand upon the basis 
which the above evidence gives him, he clearly marks the section 
off as “Theological Theory,” and just as clearly states what he 
considers to be the task before him. 


The testimonies of Scripture and tradition raise a problem. 
How are we to conceive the existence of a special and real rela- 
tion of adoptive sons with the true Son and through him, with 
the Father and the Spirit, without disregarding the solidly estab- 
lished principle of theology that divine works ad extra are 
common to the three divine persons? °° 


His solution of the apparent clash between the language of 
Scripture and the Fathers, and the principle cited, is to be found 
in following the distinction of Scheeben: acts vs. their results— 
what Mersch himself refers to as the distinction “in fieri” and “in 
facto esse.” He is convinced that the traditional evidence, the dis- 
tinction mentioned, and a careful study of the Incarnation and the 
sanctification of the race through the sanctification of Christ’s 
human nature will bring the problem to acceptable solution. And 
so he presents a very beautiful and closely reasoned analysis of 
the effects of the Incarnation on the human nature of Christ and, 
consequently, on us. The most we can do here is present an outline 
of his thought. 

The Trinity efficiently caused the Incarnation by appropriating 
to the Word a human nature; the Son alone is incarnate. In this 
process, the human nature assumed was fitted to possession by the 
Word alone, to acts of a Son, to share in the natural sonship of 
the Son of God. There is only one Son of God, the same person 
in His human and divine natures, both of which are possessed 
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according to His “filial” character. The human nature, therefore, 
is modified and assumed as “‘filial,”” and as such takes on the same 
relations to the Father and the Spirit that the Word who possesses 
it has. The nature takes on a “filial” attitude toward the Father; an 
attitude of possessing, of assurance of being led by, of sending, the 
Spirit. 

The habitual grace existing in Christ’s soul (also caused by the 
Three in common), in order to be in accord with the grace of union, 
must also be filial in character; and so the grace of headship which 
is nothing other than Christ’s sanctifying grace considered as the 
principle of distribution of grace to men, is also filial in character. 
The very life which flows to us through Christ’s human nature and 
incorporates us into Himself is the grace of sonship, with the same 
filial character in us as it has in Him. 

We are incorporated in Christ, into His Mystical Body, through 
our Baptism. “The Mystical Body is the body of the Son, not of 
the Father or the Spirit. The Father and the Spirit have been no 
less active than the Son in the production of the mystical body and 
its union with the Word. ... But the Son alone possesses the 
mystical body and makes it alive in Himself in the same way that 
He alone possesses His physical body and gives it life... .” 57 Our 
union with Christ in the Mystical Body is first union with the 
human nature which belongs to the Son alone. Union with, or in- 
corporation into that nature is union with, or incorporation into 
the Son. “Christians must be truly one with the Son to the same 
degree that they are truly one with Christ . . . to this same degree, 
something filial must be found in them, as it is in the sacred human- 
ity of Christ.” 5% The grace communicated to us “in Christ” is the 
grace of sonship, of adoption as sons in the Son, an adopting grace. 

This effect of incorporation into Christ and consequent adop- 
tive sharing of sonship is worked by the Trinity, but the state, the 
effect itself, exists in Christ alone and takes its filial character from 
Him. After this repetition of the distinction earlier made, Mersch 
asserts that “. . . theology considers adoption from the viewpoint 
of the action that produces it, and prescinds from any question of 
incorporation in Christ. But we have been regarding it from the 
viewpoint of the state it confers and the incorporation into Christ 
by which it exists.” °® Just as the Trinity is the cause of the Incar- 
nation of the Word, so it is the cause of the state of life in the 
Incarnate One; the Trinity acts, and the effect is a share in the 
sonship of Jesus. The Trinity acts “ad extra,” but the term of its 
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action, existence in the Son, is no longer simply “ad extra” but is 
now “interiorized,” and so a special and distinct relationship of 
incorporation, of mystical identity, exists between the Christian 
and the Son. Through this new relationship, we are related also to 
the Father and the Spirit. “. . . by grace they become children, not 
of the Son and the Word, but of the Father alone.” © The relation 
to the Spirit now presents special difficulties. 


Mersch now proceeds, in an extraordinary piece of theological 
writing, to show that “the only real and conceivable relation to the 
Spirit that Christ has to give is the relation of Spirator; if we may 
not speak of this relation we may not speak of any.” ® Since the 
Mystical Body is the extension of the humanity of the Son, we 
will possess the Spirit in the same way that the humanity of the 
Son possesses Him; this is his principle, and he follows it with ruth- 
less logic. We shall attempt to synopsize this process of reasoning. 

The Word is essentially Son of the Father; He is just as essen- 
tially Spirator, with the Father, of the Holy Spirit. When the Word 
takes on a human nature, this nature is fitted by its filial character 
to the role of sonship; so the nature must also be fitted to the other 
essential role of the Son in the life of the Trinity, that of co-Spirator 
of the Spirit. The assumed humanity is mot the divinity, is not 
Spirator. The Word is that. But neither is the human nature Son-—it 
rather subsists in the person of the Son and partakes of his natural 
sonship; just as logically, although the human nature is not Spirator, 
it does subsist in the Spirator and partakes in the nature and rela- 
tionship of Spirator. The humanity shares, as it does in sonship, 
in the “breathing” or “sending” of the Spirit. Mersch feels that 
this relationship of the humanity of Christ to the Spirit finds ex- 
pression in Scripture and Tradition. He cites for example, the con- 
trast between John 14:28 and 16:14 as an instance showing the 
differing relations of the humanity toward the Father and the Spirit. 
The Spirit is Christ’s to give, and His humanity partakes of this 
giving at it partakes of His Sonship.®? Although Mersch seems to 
state that the nature in se has no part in Spiration, it nevertheless 
does have a part by virtue of its ontological and hypostatic union 
with the person of the Spirator. 

Having established the relation existing between the humanity 
of Christ and the Spirit, Mersch goes on to speak of a like relation- 
ship of the Christian in Christ to the Spirit. Logically enough, 
“since the head has special relations with the Holy Spirit, the 
members must likewise, in their own way, have special relations 
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with him.” ©? The human race now includes the Spirator, the co- 
principle of the Holy Spirit, as brother and fellow man. The eternal 
mystery of the breathing forth of the Holy Spirit now takes place 
in men, in so far as they are united to the Spirator. Even as the 
Son has become Man, and in and through Him, men become sons, 
so the Spirator has become Man, and in and through Him men 
become partakers of the Spirator; Christians, members of this 
Spirator in his Mystical Body, are part of a totality, head and mem- 
bers, and take on the relations of the totality. They share in a 
created, participated way the relationship of Christ, not only to 
the Father but also to the Spirit. Mersch sums up his teaching 
on the Spirit and the Mystical Body by saying: 


This then is what they are as Christians; Christ is the Spira- 
tor, and the members of Christ are members of the Spirator. 
That is all; absolutely nothing more than that is asserted, and 
no other restriction need be added. But that much has to be 
said. The two expressions, “members of Christ” and “members 
of the Spirator” are true with the same truth and real with the 
same realism.®+ 


This we may take as a fair presentation of Mersch’s position 
on the Christian and the Trinity: the mystical body takes on rela- 
tionships to the Father and the Spirit which are those of the Son, 
the Christ, head of that body. No other real relationships can be 
spoken of in the Christian except those already found in the divine 
persons themselves. The body has for its Father the person who 
is Father of the Son to whom the body is joined. The body is 
mystically one with the Son. The body possesses, as does Christ, 
the Spirit as its interior principle of vitality and growth. 


THE TRADITIONAL SCHOLASTICS 


The common Scholastic position, as reflected in the theological 
compendiums, has serious objections to the general approach to the 
problem to be found in the thought of Petavius, Scheeben, De Rég- 
non and Mersch. When a representative selection of manuals is 
examined,® it becomes plain that their objections are based on two 
premises: they feel, first, that the very people who claim patristic 
thought as their great witness have jnisinterpreted the teaching of 
the Fathers on this point; and secondly, they insist that a position 
calling for distinct relationships between the soul and the three 
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persons of the Trinity violates sound theology on a speculative 
level. Their theological reservations are here presented first, fol- 
lowed by the patristic interpretation. 

De Régnon concludes to an “influence,” distinct and proper 
to each person, of the members of the Trinity in the divinization 
of the Christian; Scheeben, in that part of his work where he con- 
centrates on the place of the Spirit in our sanctification, posits a 
“moral union” between soul and Spirit. Restating and applying 
the principle of “ad extra’ operations (which is itself based on the 
unicity of divine will), the manualist objects that no influence, no 
moral union is possible without a distinct act of the will. For him, 
where there is no substantial union, as there is in the Incarnation, 
diversity in relation can arise only from diversity in operation, and 
since diversity in operation (or will) is quite out of the question, 
one must conclude that there can be no really distinct relationship 
between the Christian and the persons of the Trinity.® 

Again, he asks, in what does this “union” consist? If it be 
proper, it must be according to something proper or personal to the 
Spirit (or the other persons). If we are to relate to a person dis- 
tinctly there must be something which distinguishes him from others 
and so permits and serves as a basis for a proper relationship. But 
what is proper to the Spirit? The only thing proper to the Spirit 
is that by which he formally subsists as distinct, His subsistence. 
Hence, if there is to be a proper union with him, this union must 
be according to subsistence. Union according to subsistence is 
substantial. Since the union, by everyone’s admission, is not a sub- 
stantial one, then we are left with accidental union, and this acci- 
dental union can only be based on operation, operation which must 
be common to all three persons. As a result, our relationship is one 
to the three persons in common.®* 

Neither can such theologians as Scheeben quote the Incarnation 
as an example of personal union which might in some way be 
analogous to a “moral” union of the soul and the person. The Incar- 
nation is unique, a substantial union of the hypostatic order, relative 
to the inner life of the Trinity itself. The union spoken of by 
Scheeben is nothing else than an accidental union. The Incarnation 
is of a different order entirely and cannot be used as indicating the 
possibility of a personal accidental union. 

Continuing to apply the theology of the Incarnation to the point 
in question, this view raises another objection. How is it possible 
for Petavius and his followers to maintain, on the one hand, that 
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union with the Spirit confers formal and immediate union with 
the divine nature, and on the other, that the union is personal and 
proper? © For the union of humanity and the Word was personal 
and proper, but we are taught that the humanity had no participa- 
tion in the divine nature by virtue of this union itself, but only 
after grace was formally bestowed upon it by the Trinity. Likewise, 
we are told by these theologians that union with the Spirit is the 
cause or bond of our union with the two other persons. But there 
was no union of Christ’s human nature with the other persons until 
such union was brought about by grace—the same kind of union 
(salvo gradu) that the Christian soul now possesses with the Trinity. 
So it would seem that personal union with one member of the 
Trinity would exclude both union with the nature through Him 
and with the other two persons on the same personal level.®® 


Dealing now with the scriptural and patristic appellations for 
the Spirit, on which Petavius and Scheeben especially base so much 
of their argument, the manualists speak of the title “Gift.” They 
object to any position which would claim that “Gift” is a proper 
name of the Spirit in the same way as Father and Son are proper 
names of those persons; to base a theory of relationships on this 
name as proper is erroneous. The name “Gift” is given to the Spirit 
by appropriation since it could be applied to Father and Son. For 
the Father gives Himself and the Son and the Spirit; the Son gives 
Himself and the Spirit. The other two might be called “Gift,” 
although this name is not traditionally given to them. Generally, 
the Spirit is called “Gift” because He proceeds “per modum amoris”’ 
in the Trinity itself. The term doesn’t refer to a relation to the 
receiver but rather to the Giver. Scheeben makes the mistake of 
thinking that “Gift” implies a relation to the receiver, but the Spirit 
is a “Gift” ex parte termini a quo rather than ex parie termini ad 
quem.”° 

Although most of the manuals give at least cursory treatment to 
the patristic side of their argument, it would not seem that sufficient 
emphasis is placed upon it to allow us to draw any conclusions from 
their exposition. However, Paul Galtier, S.J., as is his custom, gives 
a more extensive analysis of patristic texts on the subject and so 
calls for closer attention. We shall state a few of the conclusions 
of his treatment. 

Galtier deals with some of the very Fathers whom Petavius 
alleged as supporting his position: Cyril of Alexandria, Athanasius, 
Didymus, Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. Since it would be quite im- 
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possible even to begin a text-by-text presentation here, we will only 
report what Galtier gives as his findings. His statements represent 
what he finds to be the teaching of these Fathers on this aspect 
of sanctification. 


In opposition to the claim that the Spirit as distinct from Father 
and Son is formal cause of our sanctification, Galtier tells us that, 
in Cyril especially, the union with Father and Son is equally the 
cause of it. He finds that union with the Son is spoken of as renew- 
ing us by joining us to the Father; that it is union with the Son, 
as well as with the Spirit, that makes us sons of God and deifies us. 
It is inaccurate then, to claim that union with the Spirit is the sole 
element in the process of sanctification. 


Again, Petavius claimed that union with the Spirit was immedi- 
ate, and that we have contact and union with the other persons only 
as a result of circumincession. Galtier, on the other hand, maintains 
that union with the Father and Son does not follow upon union 
with the Spirit in any way, but formally consists in union with the 
Spirit. In other words, union with the Spirit is union with the 
Father and Son. The sanctity which the Spirit is said to cause 
personally and distinctly is not His alone, not proper to Him, but 
is the sanctity of the divine nature which the three possess as one 
and so confer as one. The Spirit is united to us, not by what is 
proper and personal to Him alone but by the divine substance which 
He has in common with the Father and the Son. 

Galtier alludes to the well-known patristic proof of the divinity 
of the Spirit; the Spirit must be God since he communicates divin- 
ity, the divine nature, to us. But communication of the divine 
nature involves communication of the Father and Son as well as the 
Spirit; union with the divine nature means union with the Father 
and Son and not just with the Spirit. This communication and 
the union resulting from it is caused by the Father and the Son 
as much as by the Spirit. Sanctity, or the power of sanctification, 
is in no way proper to the Spirit; it is an attribute of the divine 
nature and so is common to all three persons. In this connection 
he quotes an unusually explicit statement by Gregory of Nyssa: 
“We know that there is one operation of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, with no difference or variance in any way. ... He 
sanctifies and gives life, He illumines and consoles; all is done 
equally by the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Nor does anyone 
attribute especially the power of sanctifying to the Holy Spirit. . . . 
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Likewise all other things are done in those who are worthy by the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 7 

It is clear that the Scholastic manualists have successfully dealt 
with Petavius’ position, and shown it unacceptable on the basis of 
the unicity of divine will and circumincession. How successfully 
they have dealt with Scheeben and the others is another question. 
With regard to the Fathers, it would seem that the great majority 
of texts cited by Galtier could be easily used in favor of the oppo- 
sition. Perhaps this only shows the difficulty of attempting to settle 
a theological difference on the basis of a patristic argument. We 
have already referred to the frequency with which Saint Thomas 
is quoted in opposing arguments; this is even more easily done 
in the case of the Fathers. With regard to speculative theology, 
one point might be mentioned. These Scholastics place great em- 
phasis on the necessary unicity of divine will and operation ad 
extra. It should be noticed that the other position takes this uni- 
city into consideration, affirms it strongly, and then proceeds to 
point out the distinction (which its proponents feel valid and ex- 
tremely important in this case) between that common act and its 
result. The result they see as the possibility of numerically distinct 
relationships. The scholastic manualists claim that the only basis 
to be found for numerically distinct relationships is numerically 
distinct acts. Neither side sufficiently develops this point, even 
though it would seem that the acceptability of the distinct rela- 
tionship hypothesis depends upon it in great part. 


We may say, in conclusion to this first part of the study that, 
although the more common opinion holds it impossible, there is a 
' group of prominent and very capable theologians who regard the 
distinct relationship theory as not only theologically possible but 
demanded by the facts and language of revelation, and likewise 
by the patristic formulation of Christian life in God. The discussion 
does not end with the treatment outlined above; it has not been 
confined to books and manuals but has flowed over into periodical 
literature, where a great deal is clarified and many more prob- 
lems have been raised. The threads of the argument have been 
picked up by other theologians, and unraveling them has absorbed 
a good deal of theological energy over the past few decades. It 
will be the purpose of the second half of this study to trace the 
development of thought on this topic as it has appeared in recent 
periodical articles. 
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Barthélemy Froget should also be mentioned since he presents in the 
appendix to his De L’Habitation du Saint-Esprit dans les Ames Justes a 
scholastic refutation of Petavius’ tripartite argument for the indwelling proper 
to the Holy Spirit. His understanding of the Holy Spirit as gift is substan- 
tially the same as Galtier’s and he rejects Petavius’ opinion that the Holy Spirit 
alone is given for similar reasons. Petavius’ view that the Spirit is the sanc- 
tifying power and therefore plays a role in our sanctification which, in no way, 
can be attributed to the Father and the Son is rejected by Froget. He writes: 
“It is only by appropriation that the Holy Spirit is called sanctifying power. 
Indeed the power to sanctify and vivify the souls of the just could not be 
considered as the sole right of the Holy Spirit without departing from Cath- 
olic teaching, which recognizes in the three persons only one nature, one 
power and one operation” (p. 495). Petavius’ view, with supposed patristic 
basis, that the Holy Spirit is the bond which joins our souls to the Holy 
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Trinity and that therefore our union to God is effected by the Holy Spirit as 
intermediary is also treated by Froget. Thus he writes: “By calling the Holy 
Spirit the bond which joins our soul to the Holy Trinity and by saying that 
it is through Him that the other two persons dwell in us, the Fathers in no 
way meant to make of the Holy Spirit the intermediary of our union with 
the other two persons. They intended merely to indicate His subordination 
of origin in relation to the Father and the Son as well as His mode of pro- 
cession by love. This is nothing else than ‘appropriation’” (p. 495). Cf. Bar- 
thélemy Froget, De L’Habitation du Saint-Esprit dans les Ames Justes 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1938), pp. 448-477; 492-495. 
71 Galtier, # 428, quoting Epist. 189, 6-7. 


Philip M. Murnion, ’63, editor 
PERIODICAL 


PERSPECTIVES 
DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


Much recent theological writing has been devoted to consideration 
of church unity, both in the wider and in the more restricted sense of 
that term. The announcement of the general council has naturally 
heightened interest in the question, although it is generally admitted 
that no one can expect reunion of all Christians as a result of the council. 

A short but interesting contribution to the discussion about reunion 
of Rome and the East is to be found in “The Oecumenical Council,” 
The Eastern Churches Quarterly, 13 (1959), 1f. There Dom Bede 
Winslow presents some observations of the Assumptionist Pére Grumel. 
G. points out that the separate evolution of the Catholic Church (“re- 
duced in fact practically to the Latin Church”) and the Orthodox in 
discipline, worship, institutions and supreme government creates a diffi- 
cult situation for the dissident Church and the individual dissident 
returning to Catholic unity: they find themselves faced with an historical 
legacy in which their Church has had no part. G. suggests that as a 
means of easing their burden the Catholic Church should make a distinc- 
tion between those oecumenical councils which dealt with matters of 
revealed truth (i.e., the first seven, which the Orthodox accept, and also 
Lyon, Florence, Trent and the Vatican), and those which dealt with 
disciplinary matters or with truths of the natural order, connected with 
faith but not revealed. It is not apparent precisely what conclusion G. 
wishes to draw from this, but it would seem to be that the matter for 
discussions looking toward reunion should be confined to the decisions 
of the councils which dealt with revealed truth. 

There are at least two dogmatic issues which are central in discus- 
sions aimed at reunion with Rome. The first is papal primacy. Henry 
St. John [“‘One and Catholic,” Blackfriars, 41 (1960), 4-10] seeks to 
correct the misunderstanding found among some theologians outside the 
Church (notably E. L. Mascall in his The Recovery of Unity) of the 
phrase ex sese, non autem ex consensu Ecclesiae in the Vatican Coun- 
cil’s definition of papal infallibility. It does not mean that the pope is 
set above and apart from the true inner life of the teaching Church. 
Rather, the Church structure is likened to an arch, the stones of which 
are in contact with each other and with the keystone which unites them. 

The second question, the relation of Scripture and the Church, has 
been discussed by G. H. Tavard in Holy Writ or Holy Church. The Crisis 
of the Protestant Reformation. Yves Congar, O.P., outlines this question 
(“Holy Writ and Holy Church,” Blackfriars, 41 (1960), 11-19]. Sur- 
veying several important studies published on this theme as well as 
that of Tavard, he notes that continental Protestantism has become 
sympathetic to some notion of tradition, and that the relation between 
Scripture and tradition, and between Scripture and the Church is fre- 
quently discussed by the Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches. It is demonstrated that the Catholic view of 
Scripture and Church as inclusive of each other is rooted in patristic 
teaching. The Reformers were the first to consider revelation as so fixed 
in the past as not to be capable of development under the guidance of 
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the Holy Spirit in the Church. Unhappily, post-Tridentine Catholic 
thought evolved a dualistic concept of the sources of the Faith. Congar 
urges a rediscovery of the position of the Fathers and also an incorpo- 
ration into Catholic theological teaching of truths which can be acquired 
from recent oecumenical discussion. 

Allied to the notion of tradition is that of the historical episcopal 
succession. James Pike emphasizes the “witness value” of the succession, 
and holds that it is available in Protestant ranks in the Episcopal Church 
[“ ‘That They May be One,’” Christian Century, 77 (1960), 46-48]. 
He and other Anglican oecumenists (here, the word must be taken in 
its more restricted sense of those seeking inter-Protestant unity) are 
willing to jettison the Anglo-Catholic aspects of that body, including 
the notion of sacramental order traditionally involved in that of epis- 
copacy, so that the episcopal succession may be made palatable to the 
“lower” churches. Pike is in favor of inter-denominational ordinations 
as a means of breaking down the “man-made barriers” within the “one 
Church.” He applauds his fellow-religionists who took this action in 
South India. P. wishes the continuation of the episcopate for its ‘“‘witness 
value,” but he would eliminate any discussion of the nature of the orders 
conferred. 


Another Anglican theologian rejects the episcopate as a possible bond 
of Protestant or even Anglican unity [F. T. Kingston, “Anglican Unity 
and the Ecumenical Movement,” Anglican Theological Review, 42 (1960), 
246-251]. His article seeks to establish precisely what could serve to 
unite Anglicans in their belief, a discovery which many leading Protes- 
tants are said to feel might provide a settlement of the whole oecumen- 
ical problem. With reservations, K. proposes the Book of Common 
Prayer as the basis for the structure of the church, but he thinks that 
what is even more important is an attitude of mind which will accept 
widely different religious beliefs within one ecclesiastical framework. 

O. S. Barr, also an Anglican who desires a union that would avoid 
much definition, attempts to delineate a general philosophy of oecumen- 
ism, [“A Philosophy of Ecumenicity,” Anglican Theological Review, 42 
(1960), 159-154]. “Unity will always be unity in diversity.” We must 
not seek rigid unity but rather a reasonable conformity in doctrine, 
discipline and worship—and not even this in the initial stages. He bases 
this theory on a view of primitive Christianity wherein members differed 
radically “in organization, in worship, in discipline, and even in their 
understanding and interpretation (i.e. doctrine) of who Jesus was and 
of what God had in fact done through him.” B. offers no evidence for 
this reconstruction of primitive Christianity. 

A Lutheran oecumenist takes a pessimistic view of the present situa- 
tion in which it is virtually impossible to find any common meeting 
ground for Protestants [H. Sasse, “The Ecumenical Movement,” Con- 
cordia Theological Monthly, 31 (1960), 159-164]. This situation is 
illustrated by the fact that not even all Lutherans will join the Lutheran 
World Federation. S. considers and rejects two forms of oecumenism: 
(1) federal union, such as the National Council of Churches of Christ, 
which is opposed to the Lutheran doctrine of an invisible church; (2) 
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the inter-Anglican “Lambeth Quadrilateral,” which asks for acceptance of 
Holy Scripture, the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and Communism, and an acknowledged ministry with an episcopate. 
S. does not offer an alternate plan. 


Joseph Gill, S.J., finds that there still exists outside the Catholic 
Church a very small party which substantially retains the Catholic notion 
of episcopacy [“Problemi Ecumenici,’ Civilta Cattolica, 111 (1960), 
618-627]. After examining five works in which this matter is discussed, 
G. concludes by saying: “We shall only say that they (the members of 
this party) express doctrines of the ‘high church’ type, and that the Cath- 
olic can agree with the greater part of them. All this goes to show that 
there are being spread outside the Catholic Church, even if only among 
small groups of theologians, views which are quite close to our own—a 
situation which cannot but bring us joy.” 


A two part article by Roger Matzerath, S.A., examines Protestant 
oecumenical efforts in the United States [‘‘Protestants and the Ecu- 
menical Movement in the United States,” Unitas, 12 (1960), 22-32; 
113-128]. In the first part, M. speaks of the desperate fragmentation 
which has seen two hundred and fifty sects spring up in an atmosphere 
of unrestrained freedom of religious expression. In the second part, M. 
describes the recent efforts at achieving denominational unity, which 
have succeeded in stemming the tide of sub-division. The present effort 
is toward supra-denominational councils and mergers. A most significant 
event was the North American Conference on Faith and Order, held at 
Oberlin in 1957. In the two years of preparation for the conference, 
noteworthy efficiency and attention to detail were shown. Thousands 
contributed to the effort of determining “The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek,” the theme of the conference. M. sees a real contribution not in 
the vague and general statements which were the fruit of the conference, 
but in the frank, earnest discussion that lay behind them. In this ap- 
proach there is much promise, though the movement is far from the 
goal it has set for itself. Some of its characteristics are a deep concern 
over Christian unity in spite of the independents’ determination to 
retain their status, a singular lack of definition in regard to the goal, 
and a growing concern for the theology of the Church, combined with a 
sense of mission. 

The concern for a deeper theology of Church and mission just noted 
is widespread. It is one of the problems discussed by M.-J. LeGuillou, 
O.P. [“Mission et unité en perspectives protestante et catholique,” 
Istina, 6 (1959), 433-458]. LeG. examines a prevailing Protestant notion 
that the very essence of the Church is its role as light of the world, and 
corrects it by the Catholic view of the Church as not simply an instru- 
ment of mission, but as an institutional entity with a life of its own. 
Looking at this issue as one which will appear in the dialogue between 
Catholic and Protestant ecclesiologists, the author feels that it will be 
fruitful at least for arriving at clear distinctions between the funda- 
mental positions, and perhaps also for effecting in some quarters the 
longed-for unity among Christians. LeG. does not state any more ex- 
plicit hope than that. 
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For the present, the work of Catholic and Protestants oecumenists 
lies in their dialogue. Laying down the ground-rules of such dialogue, 
M.-C. Matura, O.F.M., indicates that more than just doctrinal differences 
separate the two groups [“Le Dialogue Oecumenique,” Sciences Ecclé- 
siastiques, 12 (1960), 259-267]. The Christian engaging in dialogue must 
therefore be a believer honestly interested in healing the breach in 
Christianity. Objectiveness, openness and an exercise of “give and take” 
are enjoined. One barrier is the difference in theological terminology 
employed by the two sides. A common ground must be sought and the 
guidance of the Spirit earnestly invoked. The tone of the article is com- 
paratively optimistic. 

Finally, we are led to this question: Is there any possibility of union 
between Orthodox and/or Protestants and Catholics as a result of the 
forthcoming oecumenical council? Jér6me Hamer, O.P., answers in the 
negative [““The Ecumenical Council and Unity,” Irish Ecclesiastical Rec- 
ord, 93 (1960), 1-11]. However, he echoes the sentiment of Matura 
regarding the rapprochement of the groups as a preliminary to reunion. 
He cites the resolution of theological differences proclaimed at Lyon in 
the thirteenth century and at Florence in the fifteenth. These were tem- 
porary, because they did not rest on an agreement of hearts. So, today, 
as a preface to unity there must be a dialogue between the parties and 
this will demand abundant time, patience and sympathy. 

The most valuable article we have come upon in this field is that of 
Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. [‘““New Directions in Ecumenical Literature,” 
American Benedictine Review, 11 (1960), 132-153]. It draws upon thirty 
books on the oecumenical theme. If one conclusion can be reached from 
a survey of current literature it is that Americans have more awareness 
of the cultural and psychological difficulties involved in reunion. From 
his examination of Protestant authors, McD. finds that there is a grow- 
ing concern over the corrosion of traditional Protestant concepts (Til- 
lich, The End of the Protestant Era) and the conviction that reciprocal 
acts of charity will contribute much to the lessening of tension between 
the two groups (Cullmann, A Message to Catholics and Protestants). 
Catholic scholars also have made important contributions. Catholics 
should be on their guard against a false irenicism or dogmatic relativism 
in dealing with Protestants, while at the same time being aware that 
there are elements of Protestantism which can be of great value (Baum, 
That They May Be One). McD. gives a long exposition of, and highest 
praise to, the thought of Pére Dumont (Approaches to Christian Unity). 
It may be fitting to close this survey with D.’s recommendation that 
Catholics should stress what is essential and central to the Faith, and 
the central object of our faith is Christ. Our goal must be a collective 
and united realization of our personal adherence to the mind and will of 
Jesus Christ. 

Epwarp J. O'BRIEN, ’62. 

(Collaborators: Renato P. Piazza, 62; TrmoTHy J. McDonneELt, 

63; Joun W. Burke, 64; Joun F. Carson, 64; VINCENT E. 
FAHERTY, '64; Neat J. Fink, ’64; DAMIEN S. VALLELONGA, 65; 
WiL1aM J. Toru, ’66.) 
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MORAL THEOLOGY 


“Sacerdos Missam ne celebret sine ministro qui eidem 
inserviat et respondeat.” (Canon 813/1) 


The constantly recurring question of “Mass without a server” has 
once again been approached, in a decidedly refreshing manner, by John 
J. Reed, S.J., in the June, 1960, Theological Studies (“The Mass Server 
and Canon 29,” 256-270). It is not the purpose of this brief survey to 
go deeply into the discussion occasioned by the 1949 Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments dealing with this matter [AAS, 
41 (1949), 493-511]; rather, the intention here is to present simply some 
of the opinions expressed recently on this topic. 

The 1949 Instruction enumerates certain exceptional circumstances 
in which the legislation in its literalness need not apply: (1) when 
viaticum is needed for administration to the dying; (2) when people 
must fulfill the precept of hearing Mass; (3) in time of epidemic, when 
it would be difficult to find a server and the priest would have to abstain 
for a notable time from celebrating; (4) if the server should leave during 
the Mass. These exceptions have ever since been the subject of marked 
disagreement among commentators, some of whom are inclined to accept 
these four cases as taxative [e.g. M. Huftier, ““Messe sans Servant?,”’ 
Ami du Clergé, 70 (1960), 15-16; John P. McCormick, S.S., “Absence 
of a Server at Mass,” American Ecclesiastical Review, 142 (1960), 126- 
27; id., “Mass Without a Server,’ American Ecclesiastical Review, 142 
(1960), 270], while others maintain that the Instruction’s catalogue of 
excusing causes represents*typical situations to which are reducible other 
circumstances which the congregation did not note but left to the decision 
of an informed and prudent conscience [e.g. Miguel Campo, S.J., “El 
ministro de la Misa privada,” Estudios Eclesidsticos, 33 (1959), 57-76; 
John R. Connery, S.J., “Notes on Moral Theology,” Theological Studies, 
20 (1959), 615]. There is unanimous consent of authors that the law 
apart from the cases mentioned above, does not suffer derogation except 
by way of apostolic indult. 

Perhaps the most successful explanation so far of the controversial 
1949 Instruction has been that of Gerald Kelly, S.J. [“Mass Without a 
Server,” Theological Studies, 11 (1950), 577-583], who takes pains to 
show how the cases could be reduced to four, in the sense that each 
represents a certain category or type of excusing cause. In this theory 
the case of the epidemic merely typifies the principle that, in case of 
grave inconvenience, Mass can be said without a server, since, for most 
priests, it would truly be a grave inconvenience to have to forego cele- 
brating Mass, even a private Mass of devotion, for lack of a server. 
Hence, it can be concluded that if there is no negligence in providing 
for a server, in a particular case and for a just cause (e.g. the priest’s 
own devotion), a priest may celebrate Mass without a server. If there 
is an habitual lack of server, one must obtain an indult. 

Father Reed reaches the same conclusion, but he does so through a 
different approach. He emphatically agrees with Kelly that the priest’s 
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devotion is not the insignificant consideration it is sometimes assumed 
to be. Some gauge of this difficulty would be the degree of inconvenience 
which many priests will undergo in order not to miss their daily Mass. 
But, he states, although the priest’s devotion should not be shrugged off 
as a small matter, its acceptability as a justifying cause for celebration 
without a server is subject to other difficulties. The first objection 
might be stated somewhat as follows: It is an important part of the 
principle of excuse that only such inconveniences or hardships can serve 
as valid causes of excuse which are extrinsic to the observance of the 
law; ie., such as arise only per accidens and not such as are connected 
ordinarily, normally, and per se with its observance. In forming the 
law which requires a server as a condition for celebration, the legislator 
did not have in mind only those priests to whom it would not matter 
very much whether they offered Mass or not. It must have been fore- 
seen and intended that the law would cause hardship to many priests. 
This hardship, therefore, is a consequence following per se from its ob- 
servance and not a valid title to exception according to the principles of 
excuse. 

A second difficulty with the opinion of excuse by reason of devotion 
is the fact that it forces upon the priest the responsibility of judging 
whether he does indeed experience a serious inconvenience in foregoing 
the celebration of Mass. Such a burden of introspection and evaluation 
is a fertile source of anxiety and hesitation which could easily deter 
especially the more devout priest in whose behalf it is proposed. That 
in itself is not necessarily an argument against the proposition. To some 
extent every excusing cause must be evaluated and even morally meas- 
ured. But, if one priest may say Mass without a server because he feels 
a notable sense of loss in its omission, and another may not say Mass 
because he is not so conscious of the privation, the law is applying dif- 
ferently to two persons in exactly the same external situation. This 
militates against the theory’s acceptability in two ways: it is more than 
ordinarily conducive to uneasiness and anxiety, and it contradicts the 
tendency of human law generally that for all subjects in the same ex- 
ternal circumstances the norm of conduct should also be the same. 

R. hastens to add that, in attempting to propose as fairly as possible 
the case against the theory of excuse by reason of devotion, it is certainly 
not his purpose to take sides against that theory or to disturb the peace 
of the many who have found satisfaction in it. Rather, his intention is 
to essay a somewhat different approach to the question, one which may 
possibly be acceptable, both legally and psychologically, even to those 
who hesitate to admit the other in principle or who do not feel at ease in 
its application. 

The suggested approach may be put in the form of two questions : 
is it in fact the practice of priests generally to say Mass in such a case 
(quaestio facti), and, can such a practice be said to constitute a legiti- 
mate interpretation of the law with regard to its extension (quaestio 
juris). (The idea that the practice of good priests could serve as a 
guide in this matter is, as R. aptly observes, not new.) 

Custom juxta legem (as opposed to contra or praeter legem), is not 
something independent of, and possibly in conflict with, the mind of the 
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legislator; its whole legality consists precisely in its conformity with 
the general intention which the lawgiver habitually has, ie., that the 
particular expressions of his will should admit some further refinement 
and determination in the practice itself of the community. 

The great difficulty with any argument from custom is not generally 
the question of law, but the question of fact, the verification of its actual 
existence. With regard to the present question, even more significant 
than the sheer number of proponents is the fact that the “broad inter- 
pretation” of the law has been held by a modest but adequate group of 
authorities. But, perhaps the most persuasive evidence is the very per- 
sistence with which the question has been raised so long and so uni- 
versally. This is significant because, unlike certain other recurring 
problems, it cannot be attributed to any intricacy of matter or obscurity 
of text. The law is so utterly simple, and so apparently—so far as 
words go—includes the case at issue, that the only explanation of this 
constant query may well be that priests commonly find it too difficult to 
think that the legislator meant the law to exclude their daily Mass when 
the lack of servers is not general enough or habitual enough to merit the 
concession of an indult. 

R. reiterates that he is not proposing the existence of a custom con- 
trary to the law, a practice of not observing it in a point in which it 
certainly applies, with the effect that ultimately the obligation would 
cease to bind altogether. Rather, he is thinking of a custom according to 
the law, a mode of observing it, with the effect of interpreting the law 
as to its extension and application. Such a custom does not require any 
specified duration of time before it acquires a value equivalent to doc- 
trinal interpretation. That is to say, from the time it exists as a general 
practice, it enjoys the same legitimate standing as a solidly probable 
opinion. In this approach, the priest is emphatically not relieved of the 
grave obligation of taking proportionate means to obtain a server, as he 
would be if there were question of an abrogation of the law itself by 
adverse custom. On the contrary, R.’s interpretation gives emphasis to 
that obligation. 

If the majority of priests throughout the world, while under no par- 
ticular external necessity of celebrating, do not consider themselves 
obliged to forego the Holy Sacrifice because no server is available, then 
it is proposed by R. that the practice constitutes an interpretation of 
the meaning and extension of the law, which any priest may follow 
without anxiety or scruple, without the need of establishing any further 
necessity in the objective order, or any discomforting sense of hardship 
in the subjective order. That is, when one has taken all the proportionate 
means at his disposal and still has no server, he may legitimately say 
Mass on the ground that this is the common practice of other observant 
and conscientious priests in the same circumstances. 

This article is extremely cogent and well written. R. has referred to 
almost every work of value written on this topic in the last fifteen years 
—it is a worthy contribution if only for that reason. But, beyond this, it 
is felt that it will take its place along with Gerald Kelly’s article men- 
tioned above, as a standard treatment of this controversial point. How- 
ever, it might be observed that while R. questions the “theory 
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of excuse by reason of devotion,” he does nevertheless by a nuance of 
reasoning develop this very theory into a case for consuetudo juxta legem 
(259-261). 

It is felt that R. truly has taken a step in the right direction, and 
that, salvo meliori judicio, his conclusion may safely be followed in 
practice. Tuomas J. Bercin, ’61. 


L. L. McReavy, “Is the Duty of Fecundity Limited?” Clergy Review, 

45 (1960), 295-300. 

In his allocution of October 29, 1951 [AAS, 43 (1951), 835-854] 
Pius XII asserted the obligation of married couples to make a positive 
contribution to the human race by bringing children into the world, an 
obligation from which they could be excused because of serious reasons 
of the medical, eugenic, economic or social order. Theologians still de- 
bate whether a numerical norm can be established whereby a couple can 
be judged to have made a sufficient positive contribution in the number 
of children they have begotten, and thus be excused from the obligation 
of having any more (provided, of course, a licit means of avoiding preg- 
nancy is chosen). Father Gerald Kelly, S.J., has suggested that a couple 
having four or five children are acting beyond the call of duty; hence use 
of rhythm to avoid further conception is licit. Fathers Healy and 
Thomas, S.J., indicate that three children constitute a sufficient reason 
excusing from further pregnancy. Father Connell on the other hand 
categorically denies that any numerical norm can per se justify avoid- 
ance of further conception without one of the four considerations men- 
tioned by Pius XII. McR., after summarizing the controversy, is con- 
tent to observe that it seems “to be generally agreed that a couple who 
have four or five children have fulfilled at least the substance of the 
obligation of fecundity, and therefore that, even if they have no extrinsic 
reason for limiting their intercourse thereafter to infertile periods, they 
will not sin more than venially by doing so; and moreover that such a 
couple will seldom in practice lack a reason sufficient to exonerate them 
even from venial blame” (300). 


Denis O'Callaghan, “Fertility Control by Hormonal Medication,” Jrish 
Theological Quarterly, 27 (1960), 1-15. Francis Connell, C.SS.R., 
“The Morality of Ovulation Rebound,” American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, 193 (1960), 203-205. 

Science has developed artificial analogues to certain hormones which 
are integral to the female reproductive cycle. Known generically as the 
“progestational steroids” (and marketed in the U. S. chiefly under the 
names of Enovid, Nilevar, and Nortulin), these substances duplicate the 
ability of estrogen and progesterone to suppress the gonadotropins re- 
sponsible for the elaboration of the follicles and for ovulation. In the 
normal menstrual cycle, this suppression is essential for the selection 
and processing of the one ovum that can be fertilized by male sperm. 
The artificial preparation, however, if administered from the fifth to 
the twenty-fifth day of each cycle can postpone ovulation indefinitely ; 
and since these steroids can be taken orally they are a convenient and 
esthetically acceptable contraceptive which is also quite effective. The 
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same substances can be used to induce abortions. On the other hand, the 
steroids are prescribed as therapy for amenorrhea (cessation of men- 
struation), excessive menstrual bleeding, and for the encouragement and 
maintenance of pregnancy. Fortunately the articles by C. and O’C. 
provide a useful presentation of the theological principles and distinctions 
involved in deciding the ethical acceptability of the steroids. Clarity 
and conciseness will best be served by summarizing the combined findings 
of the articles in the following points: 

1. The use of the progestational steroids for the precise purpose of 
suppressing ovulation and possible subsequent pregnancy is clearly illicit. 

2. Obviously it is gravely sinful to prescribe or use the steroids to 
induce the abortion of a recently fertilized ovum. 

3. However, if hormonal therapy should be urgently required to 
remedy some serious pathology, and abortion of the embryo will follow 
as an undesired by-product, such administration can be justified accord- 
ing to the conditions of the double effect principle. 

4. The principle of double effect permits use of artificial hormonal 
preparations to remedy excessive menstrual bleeding even where hormonal 
therapy will inhibit ovulation; however, if the pills can be administered 
in such a way that ovulation will not be prevented (from the fifteenth to 
the twenty-fifth day of the cycle), their use must be limited to this 
briefer period, if the curative effect can still be achieved. 

5. Similarly the use of the steroids to rectify the irregularity of a 
woman’s menstrual cycle, where suppression of ovulation follows as an 
undesired effect, can be justified on the same principle. A sufficient 
reason is had even if menstrual regularity is sought merely to make the 
practice of rhythm foolproof, provided, of course, there is justification 
for this practice. 

6. Reproductive organisms that are infertile or subfertile can be 
“shocked” into fertility by the administration of the steroids over a 
period of time followed by the abrupt discontinuance of administration. 
This “ovulation rebound” therapy can be justified in either of two ways: 
either the cause of infertility is endometriosis and the steroids directly 
control the situation, in which case there is-no moral difficulty since the 
directly produced curative effect is sufficient reason for permitting the 
temporary suppression of ovulation; or, according to an alternate explana- 
tion, one distinguishes between suppression of ovulation as a quasi- 
mutilation justifiable by the principle of totality (when normal ovulation 
is harmful to the welfare of the whole body by producing infertility), 
and temporary sterility as an undesired effect of the process permitted 
by the double effect principle because of the desired good effect, the 
probability of achieving pregnancy (Connell, 205). 

Hucu F. McManus, ’61. 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


P. Benoit, “La Plénitude de sens des Livres Saintes,” Revue Biblique, 67 
(1960), 161-196. 
Benoit opens with a general consideration of the various scriptural 
senses, based on the principle that God surpasses the human author and 
so the “Divine word developed . . . and became more fruitful, taking on 
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in the course of centuries meanings which were unknown to the original 
writings” (167). A distinction is made between the “first literal sense 
and the second literal sense”: the former perceived by the author, the 
latter known only to God (sensus plenior and the typical sense). 

After reviewing the critiques of the sensus plenior hypothesis by such 
scholars as Bierberg, Courtade and Spicq (who deny its existence), B. 
finds in the view of Coppens (who was the first to formulate the sensus 
plenior) a false problem. Coppens’ attempt to “establish as far as pos- 
sible the participation of the sacred author in the elaboration of the 
sensus plenior” (172), is regarded by B. as resulting in the reduction of 
the sensus plenior to the first literal sense. 

B. defines sensus plenior as “the increase of objective signification 
which words of the Old Testament receive when they are repeated in 
the New Testament and are viewed in the light of the typological ful- 
fillment brought about by Christ.” (“L’accroissement de signification 
objective que recoivent des paroles de l’Ancien Testament lorsqu’elles 
sont réprises dans le Nouveau a la lumiére de la réalisation typologique 
apportée par le Christ” (188). B. then distinguishes sensus plenior from 
the typical sense and yet points out their connection. 

B. reduces the criteria for sensus plenior to two: homogeneity and 
repetition. The sensus plenior (or second literal sense) must be homo- 
geneous with the first literal sense, eliminating thereby any plurality of 
literal senses. Then the fact of God’s purpose of a deeper sense must 
be revealed to us (repetition). This is made known through the NT 
under the guidance of the Church. ‘Thus (also) the importance of Tradi- 
tion represented by the Liturgy as well as the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers is evident” (191). 

The import of this teaching is the concern of B.’s conclusion. Biblical 
exegesis is limited to the first literal sense; biblical theology adds to it 
the sensus plenior and the typical sense (the second literal sense). It is 


the fact of the sensus plenior which gives meaning to the Christian usage 
of the psalms. 


Charles Hauret, “L’Interprétation des Psaumes selon l’Ecole ‘Myth and 
Ritual,’” Revue des Sciences Religieuses, 33 (1959), 321-342; 34 
(1960), 1-34. 

Before presenting the main tenets of the Myth and Ritual school, 
Hauret considers the various views which inspired and influenced it. 
Gunkel’s placing the psalms in literary categories and his linking them to 
worship, along with the emphasis put on the Royal Psalms are mentioned 
as having prepared the way for the M-R school. Mowinckel is next 
considered for such contributions as these: all psalms are essentially reli- 
gious texts to be used in sacred rites; the sacred rites unfold a drama 
by which the faithful experience the divine. Attention is drawn also to 
his understanding of the ritual drama, the New Year Festival, in which 
there were commemorated the rebirth of the world, the renewal of the 
Exodus and the Covenant, and the re-enthronement of Yahweh as King. 

The origin of the school is traced to a reaction against exegetes 
and historians who greatly minimized the importance of worship in Israel. 
Its founder, S. H. Hooke, professor emeritus of London University, con- 
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tended that if Babylonian mythology and legislation influenced Hebrew 
thought, there could also have been a similar influence in ritual. The 
similarities found in various Near Eastern rituals are explained by the 
M-R school as being a ritual pattern which “represents the things which 
were done to and by the king in order to secure the prosperity of the 
community in every sense for the coming year.” These things are: 
(1) the representation of the death and resurrection of the god; (2) the 
recitation or symbolic representation of the story of creation; (3) the 
ritual combat in which the victory of the god over his enemies is re- 
enacted; (4) the sacred marriage (hieros gamos); (5) the triumphal 
procession in which the king played the part of the god [cf. S. H. Hooke, 
ed., Myth, Ritual and Kingship (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958), pp. 6f.]. 
According to this school, traces of these elements are to be found in the 
poetic passages of the Bible, especially in the Psalter. 

The greater part of the second half of the article is devoted to show- 
ing how each phase of the ritual pattern, as understood by the School, is 
applied to the Psalms. Hauret shows that the Psalter does not lend any 
decisive support to the five phases of the drama. He maintains that the 
School neglects the chronology of the Psalms and does not take sufficient 
account of the special traits of Yahwism. These special traits are to be 
found in its conception of the Divinity, its concern for history, and its 
disdain for mythological compositions. A further criticism is leveled 
against the School’s apparently artificial arrangement of the Psalms. 

The author concludes his excellent treatment by stating that the value 
of the School is to be found in its gathering together of materials which 
provide information about the phraseology of the Psalter as well as the 
psalmists’ methods of composition. In general, the article is valuable for 
a thorough exposition and criticism of each phase of the ritual pattern 
as applied to the psalms. MicHAEL J. WRENN, ’61. 


George MacRae, “The Meaning and Evolution of the Feast of Taber- 

nacles,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 22 (1960), 251-276. 

MacR. considers the evolution of the Feast of Tabernacles from a 
Canaanite harvest festival to a festival of thanksgiving and rejoicing in 
the gifts of Yahweh: proximately the year’s harvest and remotely or 
secondarily the commemoration of the Israelite desert experience (259). 

Considering the agricultural origin of the Feast of Tishri (Taber- 
nacles) as better established, MacR. rejects Mowinckel’s hypothesis that 
this yearly feast celebrated the enthronement of Yahweh—a ritual of 
many of the pagan cults of the time and area. Mowinckel’s theory de- 
pends very much upon a supposed association of the Enthronement 
Psalms (47, 93, 95-100) with the feast, an association for which no 
strong external evidence has been adduced. Furthermore, he feels that 
it has not been demonstrated that the ancient Canaanite harvest feast 
reflected in any detail the complex myth-ritual pattern of Babylonia. 


John McKenzie, “The Word of God in the Old Testament,” Theological 
Studies, 21 (1960), 183-206. 
In attempting to synthesize the O.T. usage of the “word of God” as 
background to its N.T. application to Christ, McK. traces it in ancient 
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Near Eastern texts. Here the divine word is conceived as “an entity 
laden with power,” a dynamic, creative utterance which creates what it 
symbolizes (187). The Israelites regarded it as the externalization of 
what is conceived in the heart by a desire. Its dynamism is derived 
from the personal will of the person who utters it. The stronger the will 
(as in the case of Yahweh or a king) the more infallibly does the reality 
posited by the word come into being. 

M. considers three aspects of the word of Yahweh in the O.T.: 
(1) “Prophetic Word’”—sacramental since it fulfills a prediction because 
of the power inherent in the word itself; (2) “Creative Word”—Yahweh 
pronounces the name of things and this name brings into existence the 
reality it signifies; (3) “Word as Law”’—the word of Yahweh becomes 
formalized into a code of life for Israel. 

In summary, the spoken word is seen as a distinct reality charged 
with power deriving from a speaker who in releasing this power from 
himself, releases part of himself. The power of the word posits the 
reality which it signifies. The word is also “dianoetic” since it confers 
intelligibility upon the thing created and it discloses the character of the 
person who utters the word. Against this background McK. sees 
“. . how logos is one of the great N.T. ‘fulfillments.’ ... In Jesus Christ 
is fulfilled the word as a distinct being; as a dynamic creative entity; as 
that which gives form and intelligibility to the reality which it signifies; 
as the self-revelation of God; as a point of personal encounter between 
God and man” (206). 


The opposition between the school of Albright and that of Alt and 
Noth on the matter of the historicity of the patriarchal narratives (Gen. 
12-50) is brought out in four recent articles. The first two compare 
Martin Noth’s The History of Israel and John Bright’s A History of 
Tsrael. 

(1) Alberto Soggin, “Ancient Biblical Traditions and Modern Archae- 
ological Discoveries,” Biblical Archaeologist, 23 (1960), 95-100. S. seems 
to favor Noth to Bright as having the more scholarly approach in his 
application of the laws of literary criticism to the sources of the Penta- 
_ teuch. He asserts that Noth does use archaeological data, not allowing as 
certain, however, many of the assertions made by archaeologists such as 
Bright on the basis of these data. Bright, on the other hand, concedes 
the fact the ancient biblical traditions are not historical documents but 
the “balance of probability” lies in favor of this account because of 
archaeological evidence. S. views this as a healthy clash of viewpoints 
causing Noth to adopt a more positive attitude and Bright to develop a 
more critical spirit toward the accounts in question. 

(2) G. Emest Wright, “Modern Issues in Biblical Studies: History 
and the Patriarchs,” Expository Times, 71 (1960), 292-6. W., a stu- 
dent of Albright, criticizes the attempts of the form-critic such as Noth 
to come to definite conclusions as to the historicity of these narratives 
without employing to the fullest possible extent the data of archaeology. 
W. agrees with Bright that the patriarchal traditions are firmly anchored 
in history because “. . . the oral traditions behind the present written 
narratives have preserved sufficient background to make possible the 
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assertion that the patriarchal tradition is at least authentic in the sense 
that it can be fitted into an actual historical era of ancient history” 
(294). 

Concerning the same controversy, J. Finkelstein, in reviewing Nelson 
Glueck’s book, Rivers in the Desert [Commentary, 27 (1959), 341-350], 
accuses him of using archaeology to prove the historicity of the Bible. 
He takes exception to the statement of Glueck that “no archaeological 
discovery has ever controverted a biblical reference” (31), claiming that 
among many instances of this very situation, the matter of Jericho stands 
out. F. rejects Wright’s attempted harmonization of archaeology and 
Scripture on this point as violating the dictates of common sense. 

Wright answers these charges in an article entitled: “Is Glueck’s 
Aim to Prove the Bible is True?” [Biblical Archaeologist, 22 (1959), 
101-108]. He notes the basic fallacy presumed by many that Palestinian 
archaeology is the outgrowth of an attempt by fundamentalists to prove 
the accuracy of the Bible (103). He summarizes the basic position of 
the Albright school: “The early historical traditions of Israel cannot be 
easily dismissed as data for history when such a variety of archaeological 
facts and hints makes a different view far more reasonable, at least as a 
working hypothesis, namely, that the traditions derive from an orally 
transmitted epic which has preserved historical memories in a remarkable 
way, that “pious fraud” was not a real factor in the production or re- 
fraction of the traditions and that in Israel aetiology was a secondary, 
never a primary, factor in the creation of the epic” (105). 

Finally, W. shows that Glueck has not tried to “prove” the Bible 
since it is primarily a theological document, and that his own position 
on Jericho is consonant with the biblical description. 

FRANK E. Emo, ’63. 


HISTORY 


Peadar MacSuibhne, “Ireland at the Vatican Council,” Jrish Ecclesiastical 

Record, 93 (1960), 209-223; 295-307. 

The role of the Irish bishops at the Vatican Council is the subject 
of this article. While there were only twenty bishops from Ireland at 
the Council, it has been claimed that the number of bishops present who 
were either Irish-born or of Irish descent numbered 150—one-fifth of the 
total number. 

MacS. uses Cuthbert Butler’s standard work on the Council and a 
contemporary account published by a Dublin priest, Thomas Pope. He 
has also been able to draw from the diaries of two Irishmen who attended 
the Council, Coadjutor Bishop Nicholas Power of Killaloe and Bishop 
James Goold of Melbourne. 

Like many before him, the author finds it difficult to assess New- 
man’s exact attitude toward the Council: “A convinced ultramontane, he 
was out of harmony with the average ultramontane of his time. Though 
he regretted the definition, he had not pronounced it inopportune. Butler, 
therefore, may not be justified in bluntly calling Newman an inoppor- 
tunist.” 

This is not the only reservation that MacS. has about Abbot Butler. 
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He recalls that Butler’s father, professor of mathematics at Newman’s 
ill-fated Catholic University, thought the Irish bishops handicapped intel- 
lectually by their own lack of a university education. This impression, 
MacS. feels, left its mark on his son, as witness Butler’s description of 
Cardinal Cullen: “A good Hebraist and classicist and a sound theolo- 
gian.” In this author’s view, this is faint praise indeed for the man who 
played a prominent role in the Council and came up with the formulation 
of Papal infallibility finally adopted in the definition. 

The author’s sympathies are plainly with Cullen. He quotes with ap- 
proval the favorable descriptions of Cullen’s address of May 17, calling 
for the definition of infallibility. Since this discourse was mainly a reply 
to Bishop Hefele’s historical objections, it definitely must have been a 
spectacular performance, if it succeeded as well as these observers 
thought. Whatever Cullen’s gifts as an Hebraist or classicist or theolo- 
gian, it is difficult to imagine him routing the learned Bishop of Rotten- 
burg in the area of Church history. 

The Irish representatives were not all of one mind. Bishop Moriarty 
of Kerry was in correspondence with Newman, searching for ways to 
avert the definition. Cullen’s old antagonist, Archbishop John McHale 
of Tuam, was also opposed to defining infallibility. The very day after 
Cullen’s speech in support of the definition, McHale urged the bishops 
not to proceed with it. Both he and Bishop Moriarty were absent from 
the session in which the final voting took place, to avoid offending Pio 
Nono with a non placet. 


Edmund Hill, O.P., “The Vatican Dogma,” Blackfriars, 41 (1960), 324- 

330. 

This author discusses the divisions among the Fathers of the Council 
in the September issue of Blackfriars. It has been customary to speak 
of Opportunist and Inopportunist bishops at the Council, but Father 
Hill would identify four groups: the Gallicans, the “Bellarmine” Ultra- 
montanes, the Neo-Ultramontanes, and the Inopportunists. Gallicanism 
was only a shadow of its former self at the Council; the main opposition 
to the definition of Papal infallibility came not from the Gallicans, but 
from the Inopportunists. These included some of the most outstanding 
bishops of the day under the leadership of Dupanloup of Orléans. 

H. emphasizes that most of these Inopportunist bishops would have 
willingly subscribed to Bellarnyine’s statement of Papal infallibility. 
Why then their desperate effort to stop the definition? It has often been 
said that they feared the effects that the definition would have on 
Church-State relations in their own countries and the drag it would put 
upon efforts to reunite Christendom. This is undoubtedly true, but H. 
indicates the more immediate cause of their displeasure: the attitude of 
the Neo-Ultramontanes. 

Manning and Pie represented this group in the hierarchy; scarcely 
less influential were the laymen Ward and Veuillot, converts both and 
publishers of important Catholic periodicals in England and France. The 
doctrinal position which they championed is, for H., “more of an emo- 
tional, devotional attitude to the Holy See than a theological position. ... 
It is really genuine ultramontanism stood on its head.” The perils of a 
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Neo-Ultramontane triumph seemed clear to the Inopportunists. In the 
author’s words: 


A definition would have the effect of separating the Pope from the 
Church, or—what amounts to the same thing—of identifying the 
essence of the Church with the Pope; /’Eglise, c’est moi would hence- 
forth be the guiding principle; and bishops would find themselves all 
of a sudden no more than papal officials and yes-men; theology, the 
vital penetration by the Christian mind of the mysteries of faith, 
would be reduced to the dead and abject registration of pontifical 
oracles. 


The Inopportunists failed to stop the definition, but their resistance 
was not altogether futile by any means. In the preamble to the consti- 
tution Pastor Aeternus, in which Papal infallibility is defined, the role 
of the episcopacy is intimately linked with that of the Papal primacy. 
H. considers this a concession to the Inopportunists, as well as the un- 
equivocal declaration in the constitution itself that the Pope was not the 
divinely-appointed vehicle of new revelations. The Inopportunists had 
wanted more, such as a restriction in the definition that the Pope must 
first seek the advice of the whole Church before he teaches infallibly. 
This was quite justifiably refused, in H.’s opinion, for the Fathers of 
the Council “were not engaged in amending the Church’s constitution . . . 
but in defining a particular point of that constitution as it was estab- 
lished by Christ Himself.” 


G. Dejaifve, S.J., “Conciliarité au Concile du Vatican,” Nouvelle Revue 

Théologique, 82 (1960), 785-802. 

One of the results of the Vatican Council was the increased cen- 
tralization of Church government. There is, of course, room for both 
unity and diversity in the Church, but some of the Fathers of the Coun- 
cil were rather apprehensive about the proportions which would be 
allotted to each. D. examines some of the suggestions made by the 
bishops themselves. He relies mainly on a memorandum submitted for 
consideration by eleven French bishops, among them Dupanloup and 
Darboy. That their thoughts were shared by a much larger segment of 
the hierarchy is evident from many of the addresses made during the 
Council. 

The memorandum of these French bishops asked for an internationali- 
zation of the Curia and hoped that men of experience as well as learning 
would be added to the personnel. There were also complaints about the 
cumbersome functioning of the Roman congregations, especially in the 
matter of marriage cases. More fundamental was the question they 
raised about the extent of the bishops’ ordinary powers: they evidently 
believed that many of the faculties that they had to seek from Rome 
were properly part of their ordinary power as residential bishops. At 
the very least, the French bishops thought that the Apostolic indults 
should be granted to them for the length of their episcopate instead of 
for three- or five-year periods. Their thoughts found a ready echo in 
Archbishop Melchers of Cologne, who expressed himself even more 
precisely: 
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Without a doubt we know that the Holy See is quite disposed to 
grant us extraordinary powers for the asking, but I cannot conceal 
that this manner of acting does not appear normal to me, nor in con- 
formity with the order wished by God, who set up the bishops in the 
government of the Church, not as extraordinary ministers or legates, 
but as ordinary pastors and successors of the Apostles in each diocese. 


The French bishops also desired to see the bishops play a more 
active role in the Church, not only as individuals in their own dioceses, 
but acting together in provincial and national councils. It is ironic that, 
even at the time that this proposal was being made, such gatherings were 
forbidden in France by civil law, unless the permission of the government 
had first been obtained. While friendly regimes sometimes winked at 
breaches of this provision of the Organic Articles, the Third Republic 
would soon be enforcing the laws as rigidly as the most ardent ultra- 
montane could desire. 

Ecumenism was not one of the dominant themes of the Vatican 
Council; nevertheless, D. considers some of the proposals advanced by 
the French bishops little short of prophetic. They wished to see mon- 
asteries and religious institutes established in Dissident countries and 
qualified Eastern consultors appointed to advise the Holy See in affairs 
concerning the Orthodox Churches. They recommended that, during the 
Council, mixed commissions be established, where Dissident and Catholic 
theologians could discuss matters together. In missionary countries they 
advocated the creation of a native clergy and the institution of a local 
hierarchy as soon as possible. 

D. is impressed with the perception and the conscientiousness evident 
in these suggestions. He is even more impressed with the fact that, al- 
though the proposals were not considered at the Council, a great many 
of them have been acted upon and adopted in the intervening ninety 
years. The author offers a suggestion himself: that perhaps in “these 
prophetic voices” we can find “an inspiration, if not a confirmation, of 
what the Holy Spirit wishes to intimate to the Church of our time.” 

THomas J. SHELLEY, ’62. 


Interest in the forthcoming General Council has resulted in many 
fine articles on the history behind this Council. (For the attendant dog- 
matic question of ecumenism, see the section on Dogmatic Theology 
above.) Here we have limited ourselves to recent articles which deal 
with the preparatory work for the last General Council, the First Vatican 
Council: the personalities and factions involved and some of the accom- 
plishments resulting from it, as a background for some understanding of 
the workings of a council. 

Wilfred F. Dewan, C.S.P., “Preparation of the Vatican Council’s 
Schema on the Power and Nature of the Primacy,” Ephemerides Theo- 
logicae Lovanienses, 36 (1960), 23-37. 

D. claims that an adequate treatment of the Vatican Council’s specific 
statement on the power and nature of the primacy has not been pro- 
vided, and nowhere is there a full study of the background and prepara- 
tion of the schema. As indicative of certain general tendencies of the 
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Council, he considers the preparation for this particular legislation: the 
choice of theologians, their personalities and tendencies, and how the 
material was gathered and formulated into the doctrine. This subject, 
important for many points in current theological thought, has been 
treated only summarily in the large works on the Council. 

Beginning with a review of the replies of some forty-five bishops to 
Pius IX prior to the announcement of the Council, in which there is a 
notable lack of any unanimity in seeking treatment of the question of 
primacy (not one of the oriental bishops mentioned it), D. moves on to 
a consideration of the selection of the theologians in the light of the 
controversy at the time over the Syllabus. The emphasis in the choice 
was almost entirely on those who belonged to the “Roman School” of 
theological thought, with only Hergenroether and Hettinger from the 
Germanic countries, and these two were from the most “Roman’’ faculty 
of theology in Germany, the University of Wurzburg. 

D. then proceeds to the actual preparation of the schema which was 
entrusted to four consultors of the Dogmatic Commission. They were 
Philip Cossa, professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Roman Seminary, 
who died in December, 1858; Franz Hettinger, former student at the 
Ultramontane German College in Rome, whose developed love of Scho- 
lasticism and balanced judgment had great influence on the final forma- 
tion of the schema; Giovanni Perrone, world-renowned theologian and 
mentor of Hettinger, whose writings manifested recognition of the uni- 
versal episcopacy and prudence in judging those of contrary opinion (the 
Gallican dictrine); and Clement Schrader, S.J., a logical and erudite 
man, strongly Ultramontane and intolerant of other views. In general, 
then, the four were Ultramontane to varying degrees. 

Hettinger made the first draft of the schema, which was revised by 
Schrader. It was this revised form—embracing the Ultramontane tend- 
encies and prudence in condemnation, and employing the decrees of the 
Council of Florence with additions and omissions which were to cause 
some heated dispute—which was finally enacted by the Council. The 
final part of the schema had to do with the divine right of the Pope to 
free communication to teach and rule all the faithful, and it is followed 
by the canon pronouncing anathema those who would hold a position 
contrary to the chapter. The canon itself was made more explicit on 
the urging of Archbishops Descamps and Manning in condemnation of 
the subtle and diluted Gallicanism of men such as Maret, a leader of 
the minority anti-Ultramontane party. The debate on the mattcr led to 
some minor changes in the schema, correcting some of the additions and 
omissions to the Florence decree but the result was substantially the 
same as originally submitted, with a strong Roman tone and the acknowl- 
edgement of the universal ordinary episcopal power of the Pope. 

Joun F. X. SmirH, ’61. 


LITURGY 
The death of the eminent Benedictine, Dom Lambert Beauduin, 
evoked two portraits of this amazing man which present quite different 


and yet basically harmonious aspects. 
Dom Francis Vandenbroucke considers the liturgical work of Dom 
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Lambert in “Dom Lambert Beauduin et le mouvement liturgique” in 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, 74 (1960), 183-193. V. points to Dom Lam- 
bert’s basically pastoral interest in the liturgical movement, derived to 
a large extent from his ten years as a secular priest before becoming a 
Benedictine at Mont-César. “Ah, what a pity,’ Dom Lambert once ex- 
claimed, “that this form of worship remains in the field of the elite... . 
We must democratize the liturgy” (184). In addition, his devotion to 
the magisterium—his sens de l’Eglise—led him to give to the liturgical 
movement a firm theological and historical basis. 

V. singles out Lambert’s written work as the crown of his career: 
his great work, La piété de l’Eglise (called here the “charter of the 
liturgical movement’’) and the two periodicals which he began, Questions 
Liturgiques et Paroissiales and La Maison-Dieu (the organ of the Centre 
de Pastorale Liturgique, founded by Dom Lambert in 1943). 

V. sees in Mediator Dei, as a great tribute to Dom Lambert, many 
comparisons with La piété de l’Eglise. 

Dom Olivier Rousseau’s “In Memoriam: Dom Lambert Beauduin 
(1873-1960),” [Irenikon, 33 (1960), 1-28], is concerned mainly with 
Dom Lambert’s work in the field of ecumenism. R. indicates his signifi- 
cant role as adviser to Cardinal Mercier at the Conversations of Malines 
(1921-1925) and in the Cardinal’s famous pastoral letter of 1914, 
Patriotisme et Endurance. The great Benedictine’s contribution is also 
seen in the periodical Jrenikon devoted to the promotion of Christian 
unity emanating from the priory of Amay-sur-Meuse (now at Cheve- 
togne) which became a center of this work under Dom Lambert. 

In summary, we may cite two concise tributes to Dom Lambert. The 
first is from, the eulogy preached at his funeral where we find the words: 
“Pere Lambert was the monk of the Union of Churches.” The second 
is the tribute of Father Louis Bouyer, who said, “He was one of the 
greatest figures (perhaps the greatest) of the Church in the first part of 
the twentieth century” (16). TERRENCE F. O’DONNELL, ’65. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Thomas C. O’Brien, O.P., “Reflexion on the Question of God’s Exist- 
ence in Contemporary Thomistic Metaphysics,” The Thomist, 23 
(1960). 

In this study, which appears as a three-part work, Father O’B. 
discusses the question of God’s existence in Metaphysics. Part one 
offers a concise and accurate survey of the historical development of 
the various positions on two aspects of God’s relationship to Meta- 
physics, viz. His place in metaphysical studies and the proofs for His 
existence and the conclusions claimed for them (1-89). 

Father O’B. then moves on to consider the nature of Metaphysics 
and the need for reflexive judgment on that nature as a prerequisite for 
the authentic Thomistic judgment concerning Metaphysics’ attainment 
of the truth of God’s existence (211-285). First, the more general ques- 
tion of the relation of God to Metaphysics is raised, and with the aid 
of the principles of extension and limitation the exact consideration of 
God that is proper to Metaphysics is formulated: the study of God does 
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pertain to that science whose object is being in common (principle of 
extension), but God is studied not as subject, but as principle of its 
subject (principle of limitation). In thus limiting Metaphysics’ attain- 
ment of God to the consideration of Him as the principle of its subject, 
Father O’B. takes direct exception to the thesis of the Gilsonian school, 
which, beginning with the presupposition that God exists, makes God 
the proper subject of Metaphysics. 

As the conclusion to this study, Father O’B. directs himself to the 
particular question of God’s existence, both the approach to the ques- 
tion and the actual attaining of it (362-447). Reasoning from the rela- 
tion of God to Metaphysics proposed above, he challenges the traditional 
incorporation of ques. 2 of the Summa into Metaphysics (Natural The- 
ology) and the employment of a-nominal definition of God at the start 
of the quinque viae. This is not to say that Father O’B. questions the 
suitability of the quimque viae in Metaphysics. On the contrary, the 
guinque viae, regarded as various formulations of the act-potency com- 
posite, are pre-eminently relevant, both as regards their starting point, 
process, and conclusion. What Father O’B. does oppose is any precon- 
ception attached to the quinque viae, be it a nominal definition of God 
as provident Creator of the universe, as Van Steenberghen holds, or the 
appropriation of some non-metaphysical truths to reach the subsistent 
esse, aS in the Gilsonian thesis. This study, with its well-ordered argu- 
mentation, should prove to be a great help in clarifying the dispute as 
to the position of God in Metaphysics among contemporary Thomists. 


Tad W. Guzie, S.J., “Evolution of Philosophical Method in the Writings 
of St. Thomas,’ The Modern Schoolman, 37 (Jan., 1960), 95-120. 
Using two series of texts dealing with different aspects of the problem 

of knowledge, G. sets out to show the methodological evolution that 
takes place in the writings of St. Thomas. In his earlier works there is 
a decided emphasis on authority as the chief support of philosophical 
analysis, while in his later writings the philosophical argumentation is 
preceded by a thorough examination and analysis of experiential evi- 
dence. G. concludes that contemporary Thomists can here find a salu- 
tary lesson: their writing, to be psychologically effective and scientifically 
valid, must be done “‘in the light of what evidence is further revealed 
in contemporary experimental sciences” (120). This examination of the 
various texts provides us with some excellent insights into the elabora- 
tion of a scientific method by Thomas. 


A. Phillips Griffiths, “Ayer on Perception,” Mind, 69 (Oct., 1960), 

486-498. 

Griffiths is here concerned with the skeptical position taken by Pro- 
fessor Ayer in regard to the existence of extramental reality in his latest 
book, The Problem of Knowledge. He considers especially the argu- 
ment that the appearances alone are relevant to the question of the 
existence of a physical object. In a close analysis of Prof. Ayer’s terms, 
Griffiths rejects his thesis of the purely subjective nature of perception, 
and concludes with a brief exposition of the empiricist position. The 
study of Prof. Ayer’s argument is quite penetrating, and is particularly 
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worthy of note since the argument adopts a slightly different approach 
from those previously offered in defense of the positivist thesis. 


Richard McKeon, “Being, Existence, and That Which Is,” The Review 

of Metaphysics, 13 (June, 1960), 539-554. 

McK.., in this presidential address at the 1960 meeting of the Meta- 
physical Society of America, is concerned with a restatement of the most 
basic of all metaphysical problems, the very starting point of the sci- 
ence. Beginning with the distinction between knower, knowledge, and 
known, McK. rejects being (“the statements of knowledge”) and exist- 
ence (“the circumstances of experience”) as the starting point in favor 
of “that-which-is” (the conceptions of the understanding) which, McK. 
asserts, alone can provide a logical foundation for the study of being 
and existence. This is a very interesting attempt to cast a new light on 
this controversy, but it is somewhat difficult to follow because of a few 
ambiguities in terminology. JosepH T. LyNAuGH, ’65. 


James I. Conway, S.J., “The Reality of the Possibles,” New Scholasticism, 
33 (1959), 139-161, and W. Norris Clarke, S.J., “The Possibles Re- 
visited: A Reply,” New Scholasticism, 34 (1960), 79-102. 

This debate on the relation of possible essences to the proper object 
of metaphysics was begun by Father Norris Clarke in an article, “What 
is Really Real?” included in Progress in Philosophy, ed. James A. McWil- 
liams, S.J. (Milwaukee, 1955), 60-90, where he denied “the traditional 
Thomistic position” that possible essences are being in the sense of the 
proper object of metaphysics. Edmund W. Morton, S.J., defended 
Father Clarke’s thesis in “The Nature of the Possible According to St. 
Thomas Aquinas,’ Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, 32 (1958), 184-189. Father Conway here attacks that posi- 
tion and Father Clarke replies. 

Father Conway calls the object of metaphysics the intelligible order 
of essences in so far as they prescind from their contingent actuality. 
He contends that being is essence, and that its possession of the act of 
existence is immaterial to its being the object of metaphysics because 
the existence of a finite essence is only a logical accident of the being 
and is not necessary to the being. For Father Conway, the reality of the 
possible essences is their participation by imitation in the Divine Essence. 
Theirs is not a physical reality nor a reality based upon their potency 
for existence. 

Father Clarke grants that possible essences are real fundamentally 
as grounded in the Divine Essence but denies them any formal reality. 
For him, the object of metaphysics is actual being, and an essence, 
while distinguished from its act of existence, is actual only when it is 
united to its existence. Possible essences, he contends, participate in 
the object of metaphysics, not by their imitation of the Divine Essence 
for such a position would limit metaphysics to a study of the Divine 
Essence and require a previous study of natural theology, but by the 
fact that they can exist. 

For metaphysics to be scientific, its object must have necessity. 
That contingent beings can be necessary is denied by Father Conway. 
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He feels that the object must be absolute and eternal truth and only 
essence, abstracted from any contingency, and existing within the Divine 
Mind as imitating the Divine Essence, can have this absolute, eternal, 
necessary quality. Father Clarke denies that possible essences are 
identical with the Divine Essence. They are only present equivocally 
as finite essences in an infinite act. He claims that St. Thomas solved 
the problem of a necessary object by shifting the focus of necessity 
from the objects of knowledge, themselves—contingent and existing—to 
the relations among them—‘a whole series of necessary relations and 
properties followed within and between these non-necessary beings.” 

If the existential is the only real, Father Conway asks, what of the 
past and the future. The study of the existent will narrow history to a 
study of “now,” and the objective validity of past facts will be lost. 
Being is studied as existing, according to Father Clarke. The past and 
the future had or will have “ontological status” but now they are only 
intentional. However the past being was a real being and is transposed 
into mental existence and perdures as such. This temporal flux, however, 
does not affect the universal concepts and judgments drawn from past 
beings. 

Each of these articles contains a substantial body of documentation 
and half of each article is given to exegesis of St. Thomas. The articles 
are well-worth perusing for they present a direct, point-by-point be- 
tween “traditional,” essential Thomism and the more modern existential 
Thomistic school. Each is also enjoyable for its polemics and ad 
hominem argumentation. JosEPpH M. GLEESON, 765. 


William M. Shea, ’61, editor 
BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Dom Cyprian Vagaggini, O.S.B., Theological Dimensions of the Liturgy. 
Trans. Leonard J. Doyle. Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1959. Pp. 
242. $3.85. 

This book is the first part of the translation of Vagaggini’s J] Senso 
Teologico della Liturgia. It represents a very fine contribution to the 
field of liturgical studies particularly for the student who is seeking the 
theological foundations for the liturgical movement. It provides an 
excellent antidote to the superficiality of the rubricist and the shallow- 
ness of those who approach the liturgy for its aesthetical qualities. It 
attempts to give the theological principles, deriving from revelation and 
solidly grounded on the data of history, which will be the basis for a 
liturgical spirituality in the parish. 

Vagaggini has fortunately combined many of the good qualities of 
both speculative and positive theology. This book joins the precision, 
delineation and organization of scholastic philosophy to the richness and 
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mystery of Scriptural and patristic witness. We regret, however, that 
this healthy balance between the two is not always maintained. In 
certain instances the scholastic method predominates. Scholastic distinc- 
tions abound as when, for instance, he explains the seven different kinds 
of causes involved either in sanctification or worship (pp. 41-42). 
Some of these distinctions cause much confusion and shed very little 
light on the question. Another example is found in his explanation of 
the fourfold signification or dimensions of liturgical signs. “(a liturgical 
sign) . . . is a sign demonstrative of the invisible realities belonging to 
the present; first of all, sanctifying grace and interior worship. . . . 
It is a sign obligating even now the life which the subject of sanctifica- 
tion and worship will lead. It is a sign commemorative of Christ’s 
saving actions, especially His Passion and Death, as well as of the acts 
of sanctification and of worship which took place before the Incarnation. 
Finally, it is a sign portending or prophetic of eternal glory and of the 
worship in the heavenly Jerusalem” (pp. 44-5). This fourfold significa- 
tion of liturgical signs is a valuable concept which demonstrates how 
these signs make present in some mysterious way events of the past 
and the future. They “fulfill” and “re-present” realities of the past and 
they contain “in seed” and “in rough draft” realities of the future. 
This is not, however, original to V. but it is an extension of St. Thomas’ 
threefold signification of liturgical signs by the addition of the obligat- 
ing sign. This fourfold signification is particularly fruitful when applied 
to the liturgical year, and to the sacraments, but V.’s application to every 
ceremony, prayer and sacramental of the Church is somewhat forced 
and overdrawn. One must avoid trying to force all the sacraments or 
liturgical signs into @ priori categories. 

In the first chapter, V. gives us in summary fashion the indis- 
pensable background for the liturgy: “Revelation as History of Sal- 
vation.” Revelation is not primarily a “revealed metaphysics, a collec- 
tion of precepts,” but it is the sacred history of God’s intervention in 
the world to draw all men to Himself and to communicate His divine 
life to them. This history finds its culmination in the “mystery of 
Christ,” and is extended in time and space in the “mystery of the 
Church.” This history of salvation continues on in the messianic com- 
munity of the last days centered about Christ and containing within 
herself all the messianic goods of Christ. 

In the following chapter V. develops his definition of the liturgy, 
which recommends itself not for its brevity but for its emphasis on the 
close union between worship and sanctification. 

The liturgy is the complexus of the signs of things sacred, spir- 
itual, invisible; signs instituted by Christ or the Church, efficacious, 
each in its own way, of that which they signify; by which signs God 
(the Father by appropriation), through Christ the Head, and in the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, sanctifies the Church, and the Church 
as a body, in the presence of the Holy Spirit, uniting herself to 
Christ her Head and Priest, through Him renders her worship to 
God (the Father by appropriation) (p. 16). 

It can be summarized as the “complexus of the efficacious signs of the 
Church’s sanctification and of her worship” (p. 17). This definition 
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departs from the commonly accepted one of Beauduin who defined 
liturgy simply as “the Church’s worship.” It also differs from the defi- 
nition given by Pius XII in Mediator Dei: “It is, in short, the worship 
rendered by the mystical body of Christ in the entirety of its Head and 
Members.” V. justifies this departure by taking the position, and rightly 
so, that Pius XII did not intend to bring to an end the discussion among 
theologians as to what is the best and most perfect definition of the 
liturgy. Furthermore, the element of sanctification is sufficiently empha- 
sized in other sections of the encyclical. The close connection between 
worship and sanctification is clearly brought out by V.’s insisting that it 
is precisely our reliving of Christ’s historical acts of worship in the 
Church that brings about our sanctification. The definition also avoids 
an exaggerated separation of sacraments and sacramentals. They differ 
in the type of efficacy they possess, but they both embody the patristic 
notion of sacramentum: they are both signs of sacred realities of God’s 
economy in the world. 

In chapter three, V. explores the efficacy of liturgical signs with 
particular emphasis on Casel’s theory of “Mystery-Presence.” He inter- 
prets C.’s understanding of the “Mystery” in the following manner: 
“, . The ‘mystery’ is a rite of worship which, under the veil of signs 
and in a manner transcending space and time, renders objectively present 
the saving action performed at another time by Christ, and above all, 
His Passion, in its numerical individuality” (p. 59). V. then proceeds to 
criticize this definition from an historical, theological and philosophical 
point of view. Historically, this definition of mystery is not the New 
Testament concept, which refers to the history of salvation; C. also 
gives an exaggerated significance to the pagan mysteries and goes beyond 
the patristic notion of the sacramentum. 'Theologically, he maintains 
the faithful are in sufficient contact with the redemptive acts of Christ 
in the sacramental rites when they are in contact with “. . . the interior 
disposition, the stable Aabitus from which these acts of Christ proceeded 
throughout His earthly life” (p. 60). V.’s own position is that the re- 
demptive acts of Christ are made present by means of their virtus for 
our salvation and by means of the habitus Christi from which these 
acts were performed. While these criticisms are valid, his philosophical 
argument against C. should not be taken too seriously since it derives 
from an exaggerated confidence in philosophical reasoning which is not in 
keeping with the sober skepticism which must be maintained when 
treating of a strict supernatural mystery. He claims that it is meta- 
physically impossible even by miracle for an action which took place at 
a given moment in time to be made present numerically the same at 
another moment of time, since time enters into the individuation of an 
act in an essential way and distinguishes it numerically from every ante- 
cedent and subsequent act of the same species. All would agree that 
C.’s position appears to be contradictory (as in the case of all strict 
supernatural mysteries) but to reject V.’s philosophical argument as 
inconclusive does not lead us to “. . . take refuge in an anti-intellectual 
intuitionism” (p. 61). 

In his second part, V. applies to the liturgy the six basic laws of 
the Christian economy which govern the relations between God and 
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creatures. They are the following: The Law of Objectivity; the Christo- 
logical and Trinitarian Dialectic; One Liturgist and One Liturgy; Sal- 
vation in Community; the Law of Incarnation; the Law of the Cosmic 
Universality of the Kingdom of God. V. provides his reader with a 
detailed explanation of each, and inserts each into its proper place in 
determining our relationship with God. 

This is a book which should be read and studied by all who are 
seeking a systematic, yet rich, treatment of the theological principles 
involved in the worship of the Church. It is recommended because it 
places in proper focus the primary function of the Church: to worship 
God the Father through Christ in the Holy Spirit, by assimilating 
and reliving the Christ’s historical worshipping and salvific acts in the 
sacraments. The Church worships with Christ and is thereby sanctified 
through Him. The emphasis is not on a “save-your-own-soul” indi- 
vidualism but on a worship of God in the community of the redeemed 
through an objective and ontological imitation of the worshipping and 
salvific acts of Christ, in a sacramental system which is the very heart 
of the grace life of the Church. 

Furthermore, the priest is seen as the consecrated minister, ordained 
to continue this worship of God by leading the people of God to par- 
ticipate intelligently and actively in the sacramental life of the Church. 
He is not ordained primarily to save souls through a Pelagian effort of 
pious works and devotional exercises. He must introduce them to the 
Biblical world, that long heritage of salvation-events which is the very 
atmosphere of the Church’s liturgy. He must guide them in the way of 
the only true Christian spirituality, a sacramental one, whereby our 
sanctification is achieved by our contact with Christ in the liturgy and 
our mutual worship of the Father in the Holy Spirit. In short, the 
priest is primarily a liturgist. The instruction of his flock in liturgical 
worship is his primary responsibility and duty, taking precedence over all 
other pastoral considerations. This fact renders inane all objections 
against the possibility of active, intelligent worship in the sacraments. 
It simply must be done in order to remain faithful to the worship- 
structure of the sacramental life of the Church. 


FRANK E. Exmo, ’63. 


Robert McAfee Brown and Gustav Weigel, S.J., An American Dialogue; 
A Protestant Looks at Catholicism and A Catholic Looks at Protes- 
tantism. Garden City: Doubleday, 1960. Pp. 216. $2.95. 

The banner of religious “togetherness” is flying full mast in our day. 
While no one is trying to pull it down, many rightly ask, “What is it 
doing up there?” It is a happy event, then, when two men who have 
done much to raise that banner collaborate to tell of their hopes and 
feelings toward the cause of Protestant-Catholic unity. Both are to all 
minds able spokesmen on this topic. Yet, one factor cannot be lost to 
sight: to qualify as a representative Catholic one needs only a heart 
and mind attuned to that of the Church, and every Catholic is possessed 
of this basic equipment. Father Weigel’s qualification beyond this is 
that he is as well informed and articulate as Dr. Brown. To speak for 
the amorphous amalgam that is American Protestantism is, on the other 
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hand, a mighty claim. B. can take a stand on only one point of the 
Protestant spectrum. It is a defect of the book that nowhere is the 
body Protestant that is under discussion defined. 

The proliferation of theological attitudes within Protestantism must 
be pointed out as disbarring hope of unification with the Church not 
only by the pessimist, but by the realist. B. is neither. He is best de- 
scribed as genial and cordial. In fact, it would be difficult to find in 
print another writer in so controverted an area who exhibits the good 
will of B. His reprimands are reserved for his fellow Protestants. On 
the other hand, no statement which might give offense to Catholics is 
uttered unless so phrased as to remove all sting. 

And yet, it must be clear to B. that he is making overtures to a 
brick wall. To put it bluntly, the Catholic Church will spell out the 
terms of union and this will amount to a Protestant capitulation. B. does 
admit that “The terms of reunion which Catholics and Protestants now 
set are mutually exclusive” (p. 31). But far from despairing he goes on 
to take a position which we must regard as untenable, viz. that whereas 
their human efforts will not avail, Catholics and Protestants—allowing 
that all things are possible to God—should continue to work toward 
union and should engage in the risk, “that God might choose to answer 
their prayers in ways quite different from those any of his children con- 
template” (p. 112). Father Weigel treats of this fallacy: “If I do not 
interpret amiss, the current ecumenical movement (among Protestants) 
is to produce or educe the wna sancta with no prior commitment as to 
the form it will take . .. (this is) a complete negation of the Catholic 
principle” (p. 199). 

Another consideration stems from this passage. ‘Many Roman 
Catholics are saying the perpetuation of the division of Christendom is 
not simply due to Protestant wrongheadedness, but also to the wrong 
kind of Catholic intransigence (p. 29). This is a valid observation; there 
are eirenicists and intransigents in the Church. A prime example is the 
views taken on Church and State. In Chapter 4 the ideas of Father 
Murray, Father Léonard, et al., are applauded (p. 68). (With embar- 
rassment it is noted that the latter’s work, Tolerance and the Catholic, 
has been officially withdrawn from circulation.) On the other side there 
are statements such as contained in the address of Cardinal Ottaviani 
in 1953 defending the Spanish conception of a Confessional Catholic 
State as the ideal. The question is not posed by B., “To what extent 
are the liberal insurgent forces guilty of insubordination?” but, “What 
chance of success lies with the liberals?” It is pertinent and practical 
to the ecumenical discussion to note that there are two groups in the 
Church, and that the one less amicable to B. is in the position of greater 
influence. 

In fine, B. must be said to be a man of immense charity, and also of 
immense hope. He reveals a heart which is well for us as members of 
the Church to look into and allow its warmth and zeal to charm and 
inspire us. Therefore it is a shock to the reader when he moves on to 
W.’s section. This could be accurately entitled, “What is wrong with 
Protestantism?” It contains a running (and, indeed, excellent) apologia 
for Catholic positions and tenets. 
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The criticism of American Protestantism is trenchant for being de- 
livered with remarkable logic, yet at times is picayune in the extreme. 
For example, Southern evangelicals are in favor of prohibition and 
against smoking. ‘Yet bourbon whisky comes precisely from this area .. . 
yet tobacco is a major crop in the South” (p. 142). 

In Chapter 2, “Protestant Piety,” their “prayer of the heart” comes 
off a poor second to our more formal liturgy and sacramental life. 
Chapter 3 is a sharp blow at “Protestant Morality.” “In modern Prot- 
estantism there is complete anarchy in moral judgment” (p. 146). By 
Chapter 4, W. seems to be addressing himself to a third party vacillat- 
ing between the two faiths. He seeks to point out the paradoxes in- 
herent in the “Protestant Stance.” Most basic is that its intellectual 
freedom leads to skepticism. In fact, a fear is voiced that Protestantism 
will not long remain doctrinally’ Christian. It is “neo-Christian” and not 
wholly unlike the intellectualism of current secularism (p. 154). 

The “Protestant Fear” (Chapter 5) is compared with that of an 
adult who resents the fact that children grow up. It is rooted, if they 
but knew it, in the evanescent status of their church. Regarding the 
notable getting together of Protestant sects today W. says, “This is 
not an effective union but only the application of paint to the cracks of 
disunion. . . . In time of pressures the union which was so frail can 
only break apart” (p. 172). Finally, Protestantism is chastised for seek- 
ing to “come to terms” with Communism, neo-paganism, etc. 

Chapter 6, defining “The Protestant Principle,’ is the most worth- 
while portion of W.’s contribution. It is summed up in saying that 
Faith for the Catholic is belief; for the Protestant it is a “lived en- 
counter.” The one is intellectual, the other psychological. The Protestant 
has to feel his union with God. The Catholic knows his Church pro- 
vides it. 

After this hard look at the present, W. concludes that the thought 
of one church in the foreseeable future is utterly unrealistic: “Between 
Protestants and Catholics there can be no union except by the conver- 
sion of one collectivity to the other. . . . They cannot co-exist in the 
same religious fellowship. . . . For ecumenical work the Catholic can 
follow only one tactic. He must ask the Protestant to be converted to 
Catholicism” (pp. 196, 199). 

Since this is true, what positive action does W. endorse? Bold 
proselytizing? That would be embarrassing. He advocates “para-ecu- 
menism” or a coming together only for the purpose of mutual under- 
standing with neither party entertaining a notion of disabusing the other 
of its errors. The union would not be of churches but of good will. 

Almost his last word is this: “I take it for granted that what I have 
here written is going to annoy some Protestants. . . . I did not wish to 
annoy . . . but one’s aim is higher than one’s shot” (p. 206). For all 
that, W.’s guise in this book is that of antagonist, but perhaps a strong 
champion of a strong truth cannot but appear in that guise. 


Epwarp J. O'BRIEN, ’62. 
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Léon-Joseph Suenens, Mary the Mother of God. London: Burns and 

Oates, 1959. Pp. 139. 7s. 6d. 

Marie-Joseph Nicolas, O.P., What is the Eucharist? London: Burns 
and Oates, 1960. Pp. 125. 8s. 6d. 

Léon-Joseph Suenens’ Mary the Mother of God, volume 44 of the 
Faith and Fact Books (Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholi- 
cism), is placed under the general category “The Means of Redemption,” 
and is intended to give the reader of the encyclopedia a general treat- 
ment of what Catholics believe about the Blessed Virgin. As such, it 
fulfills its office satisfactorily. S.’s intention is to make clear the divine 
idea and plan as regards Mary, to point out the place and role destined 
for her by God. Mary is to be the mother of God, and from this fact 
spring all her other glories, sorrows, prerogatives. “Her motherhood is 
the answer to the Incarnation of the Word, and from that essential and 
vital link begins the chain of the other mysteries” (p. 20). 

S. treats Mary’s Immaculate Conception, the Annunciation, Incar- 
nation, Redemption, the Motherhood of Mary and of the Church, the 
Assumption, and Mary-Mediatrix. He ends with a review: Mary and 
Our Times. The most satisfactory chapter is that dealing with the Im- 
maculate Conception. Mary is that wonderful exception in the order of 
grace, ever possessing the friendship of God. The Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the glorious preface to the divine motherhood, presents Mary as 
redeemed in a more excellent manner than we. The universality of the 
redemption is not threatened by this doctrine; rather it is enhanced. 
Mary owed everything to the redemption since for her, and her alone, it 
took a preventive form. Mary is truly “the eldest daughter of the pas- 
sion” (p. 30). 

S. strongly reacts to other objections brought against the Catholic 
exaltation of Mary. The filial cultus we render her does not interfere 
with worship of God, for it is only an expression of thanksgiving for the 
prodigality of divine love of which she is the living and abiding witness. 

With regard to Mary’s mediation, S. forcefully points out abuses in 
thinking. Mary has not been given to us to be more approachable than 
God, but to show how very approachable God is in her. And, “. . . the 
mere hypothesis of an opposition, or clash of wills (between Jesus and 
Mary) is unthinkable, and we must banish ruthlessly all that popular 
imagery which would represent Mary as being more merciful to man- 
kind than is her Son” (p. 101). This quotation alone is this work’s finest 
endorsement. 

The chapter dealing with Mary’s role in the redemption is rather 
short (seven pages) and has a certain vagueness which, it may be 
allowed, is perhaps proper to the doctrine itself at this stage of its de- 
velopment. Mary’s passive role as Co-redemptrix is described as her 
self-surrender to the divine passion, while the Son associates her mental 
agony with His own great sacrifice (p. 62). As for the active role, S. 
proposes to answer the question as to what exactly is the nature of 
Mary’s co-operation with the redeeming act. Mary has not an intrinsic 
sharing in the work of atonement. But, since she is the first to benefit 
by the redemption, Mary holds a place apart which permits her to co- 
operate, on her own plane, in the redemption of the world. As the out- 
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standing member of the Mystical Body, she consents in our name to 
Christ’s sacrifice, adhering with her whole heart to this “mystery of 
death and life” (p. 65). S. insists that Mary adds nothing to Christ’s 
saving action and that Mary’s Co-redemption is not one of sharing but 
only of loving and suffering, adhering to the redemption of her Son. Yet; 
one might well ask for a more expansive treatment of this subject, a 
more exact explanation of Mary’s adherence to the redemption, and of 
mankind’s consent, through her, to its salvation wrought by Christ (cf. 
pp. 60-66). 

The treatment of Mary-Mediatrix is thorough. S. agrees with Father 
Nicolas (author of What is the Eucharist?) that the manner of this 
mediation goes beyond that moral causality proper to intercession to a 
more direct influence on the individual soul. She, who offered the matter 
for the Incarnation, prepares the human matter for the descent of grace 
through her prayers. But what is this more direct influence on the soul? 
How does Mary prepare the soul for grace? S. seems to have adopted 
a theory here that is at least questionable. His only reason seems to 
be that it fits in well with Mary’s role as mother of all men (cf. pp. 
106-109). 

As a study of the theology of Mary, this book is, on the whole, 
extremely worth-while. It provides the reader with a good general knowl- 
edge of Mariology, and its outstanding virtue seems to be its constant 
attempt to correct mistaken notions and to curb excessive thinking and 
phraseology in considering the Blessed Virgin whose greatest glory was 
her motherhood. 

The question proposed by the title of the 52nd volume of the Faith 
and Fact Books is not one that can be answered fully or to complete 
satisfaction in 125 pages. However, in this short space Marie-Joseph 
Nicolas, O.P., has given a fine presentation of the Church’s teaching on 
this “only act of worship in which the faithful are under strict obligation 
to take part” (p. 7), and around which the other sacraments gravitate 
and in which they find their fulfillment. 

N.’s general aim is to explain what Catholics believe takes place 
when the Eucharist is celebrated, by explaining the terms of the doc- 
trine which is a matter of faith for all believers. He hopes that the 
reader may acquire that type of understanding which is known as the 
intellectual grasp of faith, or theology. 

Part I, “The Church’s Faith in the Eucharist,” is unrewarding mainly 
because of its brevity. Only 21 pages are devoted to a review of the 
Eucharist as found in the New Testament and the development of the 
doctrine up to the time of the Council of Trent. Obviously, N. wishes 
to emphasize the strict theology of the Eucharist rather than a history 
of that theology. His explanation of what the Eucharist is (rather than 
how the teaching of the Church developed) is given with precise thor- 
oughness in Part II. The key to the doctrine is a sound knowledge of 
the Sacramental Order. Sacraments confer what they signify, and the 
Eucharist is the Sacrament par excellence, for here Christ Himself is 
contained substantially while in the other Sacraments only Christ’s power 
and His momentary act are contained. 


With regard to Christ’s Sacrifice, N. clearly brings to the reader’s 
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attention that Christ never ceases to offer it in heaven. When men have 
received the fruits of this sacrifice, Christ will then cease to offer it as 
an impetratory and expiatory victim to reconcile men to God, but will 
continue to offer it as a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 

The importance of Eucharistic Communion for perfecting not only 
the individual but also Christ’s Mystical Body is given great emphasis. 

Part III is a treatment in summary fashion of the Eucharistic Practice 
of the Church—in what direction this is moving. The advances in rela- 
tively recent times of frequent Communion and greater participation of 
the faithful at Mass are indicated. N. sees a need for greater stress on 
the Eucharist as food, above all. 

Summing up, What is the Eucharist? is a fine contribution to the 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Of great value is the presentation of the 
Theology of the Eucharist (Presence, Sacrifice, Communion). No thor- 
oughness is given the biblical and patristic background to the teaching. 
This is a weakness, but then, the aim of the author must be kept in 
mind. The book is written with a devotion which tends not to extreme 
statements, but rather to a more graphic emphasis on the beauty and 
mystery of the greatest sacrament. Vincent P. Gorman, ’61. 


Reginald F. Trevett, Sex and the Christian. London: Burns and Oates, 
1960. Pp. 126. 8s. 6d. 


Jean de Fabregues, Christian Marriage. London: Burns and Oates, 1960. 
Pp. 109. 7s. 6d. 


These two volumes of the Faith and Fact Series complement each 
other in a dogmatic and philosophical approach to a subject of per- 
ennial preoccupation. Trevett’s Sex and the Christian might well serve 
as an introduction to what is, numerically, an earlier volume in the 
series, de Fabregues’ Christian Marriage. 

The first quarter of T.’s book is taken up with doctrinal considera- 
tions of sex, its role in Adam’s fall, and its position in the Christian 
scheme of things. The emphasis is put on the ideal of man’s original 
vocation: ‘‘a mutual, self-denying love, expressed in a thousand ways, 
but in its fullness and most fruitful form ‘through the genital act issu- 
ing in the new person of the child” (p. 27). It is precisely this act that 
is raised to the status of signifying the union of Christ with the Church 
in the sacrament of marriage. 

T. follows Scheeben in linking Christian marriage to the mysteries 
of the Incarnation and the Eucharist. In this context, sexuality in mar- 
riage looks beyond natural law for its ethic. Such a marriage is part and 
parcel of the Church’s organism, consecrated to nothing less than the 
divine work of redemption. One of the most telling passages in the book 
elaborates this point: 


To use it (sex) as though it had not been redeemed is to deny 
to it the grace and glory it has received from Christ’s restoration of 
the fullness of its meaning. Sexuality and the divine humanity are 
joined together and for man to put them asunder is to blaspheme the 
God-man. To give rein to sexual passions outside marriage is to 
destroy the work of Christ (p. 37). 
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With this outlook, divorce becomes unthinkable in a union which is 
supposed to image the unfailing love of the Redeemer for the Church. 

The second third of the book deals with sex as a bodily and a psy- 
chical phenomenon. A great deal of this section is concerned with the 
controversy over the primary purpose of marriage—personal fulfillment 
and love, or procreation. Without minimizing either position, T. works 
toward a synthesis of the two by maintaining that they cannot be sepa- 
rated in reality. “Love itself must be creative, must inscribe itself upon 
the reproductive vital structure of the body or it is a parody of the 
love of pure spirits, a form of angelism” (p. 60). 

Considering Schwarz’s concessions to human nature because of the 
added tensions of modern civilization, the author reasserts the ideal of 
human love with all its personal and social implications. Aberrations 
from the ideal may be an object of sympathy, but one can hardly con- 
done the harm to the person and to others which results. 


It is also too facile to say that the offender has reverted to a basic 
animalism. This would be an insult to the animal who simply goes by 
set instincts. A man who willfully departs from the ideal of human love 
is better accused of infantilism. His choice involves an egoism which 
childishly trifles with the ends of his own nature and degrades his partner 
in the process. 

The last third of the book contains two sections, “Sex Before Mar- 
riage,’ and “Sex in Marriage.” T.’s analysis of some very practical 
problems is anything but vague generalization. Without playing down 
the tensions and strains involved in current (as well as perennial) temp- 
tations to deviate from the ideal of human love, the author does much 
to make one appreciate that they nevertheless remain “inadequate, 
makeshift, irresponsible solutions to genuine problems” (p. 98). 


F.’s book on Christian Marriage is concerned mainly with the sacra- 
mental aspects of the subject. He covers the same ground as T. in the 
first third of his book. But here, as with the rest of the work, the treat- 
ment is one that borrows heavily from other writers and authorities. 
Throughout the book there are many references and quotations ranging 
from André Gide to the Council of Trent. 


The dogmatic section on marriage contains a good coverage (given 
the economy of a small book) of the pertinent teachings on sacramental 
grace, divorce, birth control, rhythm, and Church legislation. The final 
part of the book treats of the family. The traditional position is well 
presented by placing it into the framework of modern society’s ailments. 
F. is especially eloquent here when he talks about today’s adolescent. 


Look at the pale faces of adolescents who congregate in dirty 
cafés, who are glimpsed as they scuttle out of the light of a street 
lamp—expressions that flicker from meaningless hatred to confused 
vacancy, the wretched little faces of children set in an adult mould 
before they were ever marked with the experience of being human. 
. . . However unpleasant these . . . may be—and unpleasant they 
certainly are—they, and with them whole sections of people in their 
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twenties and thirties, are in fact victims: victims of the fundamental 
errors of the previous generation, errors which have achieved reality 
in the form of social institutions (pp. 102-103). 


In different ways, both authors have given us fine books that admi- 
rably serve their function in the series. F. presents a good sketch of the 
teaching and reasoning of the Church on the sacramental nature of mar- 
riage. The style is thick as well as choppy, resulting from extensive 
reliance upon quotations which in themselves may well indicate further 
lines of study for the reader. T.’s book is the more interesting and 
enjoyable. His handling of the subject is incisive in its argumentation, 
and sensitive in regard to the emotional implications. He often puts 
these ideas into sentences that are a pleasure to read. For a successful 
epitome of the scope and the main solutions of problems in the Chris- 
tian framework of sex and marriage, the two books are recommended. 

SALVATORE F.. ASSELTA, ’62. 


Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., Redemption through the Blood of Jesus. 
Trans. Edward A. Mariarz, C.PP.S. Westminster: Newman Press, 
1960. Pp. 233. $4.00. 


Dom Lefebvre’s La Rédemption par le sang de Jésus was written in 
1944 to provide a sound doctrinal basis for devotion to the Precious 
Blood. The translator, with the intention of anticipating some objec- 
tions, warns in his preface that the book’s purpose “is to inspire rather 
than to convince, and therefore the critical reader should hardly be of- 
fended if the author does not concern himself with theological contro- 
versies or with the multifarious opinions of modern exegetes” (p. vi). 
Unfortunately, the book is not overly convincing nor is it particularly 
inspiring, and it is difficult to ascertain precisely for what type of reader 
it is intended. Too advanced in format and argumentation for the aver- 
age reader, its obliviousness to the findings of biblical theology will prove 
greatly disappointing to the student of dogma and Scripture. 

This is not to say that L.’s theological presentation is unsound. How- 
ever, his preoccupation with providing a dogmatic framework for the 
Precious Blood devotion, praiseworthy though it may be, results in a 
one-sided presentation of the Redemption that completely ignores certain 
main elements of the N.T. kerygma. 

In the first and shorter section of the book, ‘The Person of the 
Redeemer and His Helpers” (pp. 3-49), the author provides an undistin- 
guished survey of certain personalities, e.g., Joseph, Mary, the angels, 
in their relationship to the Redemption. The main thesis of the work is 
encompassed in Part Two, “The Work of the Redeemer.” The thesis 
developed therein, viz., the role of the Precious Blood as material instru- 
ment and symbolic sign of the Redemption is set within a dogmatically 
sound study of the Redemption based on the thought of the Fathers and 
particularly on St. Thomas’ presentation of the fivefold causality present 
in the mystery: the causality exercised by Christ by way of merit, satis- 
faction, sacrifice and redemption, and the efficient causality of God. “The 
material object of this cult, L. asserts, “is the divine blood, which was 
poured out materially but once and that upon the cross but which con- 
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tinues to be poured out sacramentally upon the altar to assure the sal- 
vation of the whole world. The formal object of . . . this cult is reli- 
gious love par excellence, that is, the devotion which extends even to 
total sacrifice of self” (p. 158). Readers will recognize in this thesis 
the basic argumentation utilized by Quesnell and others in presenting the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Certainly neither the author’s treatment nor his theology is open to 
any serious positive objection. Nevertheless, he has succeeded in de- 
picting the redemptive mystery with scarcely any cognizance taken of 
the Resurrection’s significance for our salvation. Although the integral 
role of this event is granted in a brief aside, the reader is left in com- 
plete ignorance of the transcendent importance of the Resurrection as 
the necessary culmination of the Sacrifice through which it is accepted 
by the Father and as that which gives to Calvary its finality, its mean- 
ing and its salvific efficacy. This is only one of Lefebvre’s sins-by- 
omission. He also fails to incorporate into his book the slightest ex- 
plicitation of the Pauline concept of the Mystical Body or of the Chris- 
tian’s solidarity with Jesus in His sacrifice. Liturgical concepts are at a 
minimum and the characterization of the Mass as “but a replica of 
Calvary” (p. 189) is unacceptable in its unqualified form. 

It is regrettable to see a writer of L.’s caliber so intent on promul- 
gating a devotion that as such is neither primary or indispensable, at 
the price of emasculating the Christian mystery par excellence. In an- 
swer to the possible assertion that the author has rightly taken only that 
portion of the doctrine that is essential to his thesis, it must be empha- 
sized that the full content of revelation must always be preserved intact 
in its presentation. It is one thing to study one aspect of the deposit 
of revelation while keeping in view the whole of which it is a part, and 
quite another to make this deposit subservient to lesser preoccupations. 

There are other inadequacies in this book which, however, cannot 
be justly blamed on the author. Written in 1944, the work preceded 
by more than a decade the research done by S. Lyonnet and other 
scholars into the concept of blood and sacrifice in the O.T., and into the 
N.T. theology of the Resurrection. Father Maziarz, who has provided a 
very readable translation of the work, would have done better to totally 
revise the book and incorporate into it the better established results of 
recent investigation. To bring out La rédemption now in English trans- 
lation without any revision seems an ill-chosen way to do honor to an 
author whose thought, it would seem, has evolved considerably in the 
intervening fourteen years. In its present form, the book has too many 
inadequacies to make it serviceable for the discriminating reader or the 
general public. Hucu F. McManus, ’61. 


Edith Stein, The Science of the Cross. Trans. Hilda Graef. Chicago: 

Regnery Co., 1960. Pp. 243. $4.75. 

The Science of the Cross is the first of Edith Stein’s principal works 
to be translated into English. Originally entitled Kreuzeswissenschaft, it 
forms the initial volume of her complete works currently being edited by 
Romaeus Leuven, Provincial of the Discalced Carmelites of Holland 
and Dr. L. Gelber, Archivist of the Husserl Archives at Louvain. 
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The title of this work is somewhat misleading. The work is more 
accurately described by its sub-title, A Study of St. John of the Cross. 
Rather than a scientific treatise on the spiritual significance of the Cross, 
it is a scholarly and deeply reflective presentation of the mystical doc- 
trine of the great Spanish Carmelite. It is written by an individual whose 
own life might be said to exemplify the ascent of the soul to God through 
the crucifixion of the active and passive Nights. Reared in a devoutly 
Jewish family, recipient of a doctorate in philosophy summa cum laude 
from the University of Freiburg, disciple and assistant to Edmund Hus- 
. serl, the phenomenologist, Edith Stein at the time of her conversion to 
Catholicism in 1922 had experienced the successful outcome of a deeply 
intensive struggle between faith and unbelief. In the years following her 
conversion her reputation grew both in her native Germany and abroad 
as a philosopher, teacher, researcher, and lecturer. Deprived of her edu- 
cational post with the advent to power of the National Socialist Party 
in 1933, she was able in the following year to fulfill a long-time desire 
to enter Carmel. As Sister Benedicta of the Cross she continued her 
writings first at the Carmelite Convent in Cologne and later at the Carmel 
of Echt in Holland until her arrest by the Gestapo and subsequent death 
in the gas chambers of Auschwitz in August 1942. The circumstances of 
Edith Stein’s life and her own forcible personality can hardly be sepa- 
rated from any consideration of her works. The Science of the Cross, 
written shortly before the author’s death, reflects both her own spiritual 
physiognomy as well as the authentic thought of St. John of the Cross 
on the meaning of the Cross in the passage of the soul to the highest 
union of love. 

The pedagogical background of the author appears in a biographical 
treatment of St. John of the Cross presented as a prelude to the study 
of his mystical doctrine. This element adds to the effectiveness of the 
book in terms of achieving its purpose “to grasp John of the Cross from 
the unity of his being. .. .” For St. John of the Cross love and total 
surrender of the soul is the path which the soul must travel to reach 
the state of highest mystical union. The soul can only reach this state 
by passage through the active and passive Nights. As the Cross led to 
death and the consequential Resurrection so the Night will pass into the 
Flame of Love and the splendors of Divine Glory. Edith Stein perceives 
the fundamental principles of the Spanish Mystic through the eyes of 
the philosopher. Nevertheless the work is essentially St. John of the 
Cross. Almost every page is jeweled by substantial passages from his 
four major treatises. The insertion of so many citations from the orig- 
inal texts gives the work a latticed effect but at the same time strengthens 
its force of presentation. One only wishes that in a few instances the 
lattice could have been supported by greater commentary. Perhaps this 
could have been done had the author been given more time to complete 
her work. That it lacks the final touches is unobtrusively apparent but this 
fact has its own value in so far as it gives to the book a peculiar 
poignancy. Readers yet unfamiliar with the original writings of St. John 
of the Cross should find The Science of the Cross an incentive for delv- 
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ing into the original sources. Those already familiar with his writings 
may find in this work a modern and unusually perceptive approach to 
his mystical doctrine. 

WitiAM J. Toouy, 61. 


William F. Lynch, S.J., Christ and Apollo, The Dimensions of the Liter- 
ary Imagination. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. 267. $5.00. 
All of us admire the practical man, him who has his feet firmly on 

the ground, the one who can do things and get things done. How many 
times have we silently cursed our incompetence when confronted with 
the necessity of meeting the normal demands of life? How much more 
does one admire the self-confessed practical man whose every word is 
spoken and whose every action is performed to reproach the useless 
inactivity of the dreamer. How is it possible to remain unconvinced 
by his argument? Faced by this dialectic of overwhelming action, 
surely it becomes unthinkable to flee again into the cradle of improba- 
bility, and to seek sleep in the lullaby of literature. Literature! ‘The 
word has been written; though somewhat apprehensively introduced 
into this discussion concerning the practical man. What has the prac- 
tical man to do with literature? His relation with this thing must be 
tenuous to say the least. We have, no doubt, all encountered it. Litera- 
ture is a wonderful thing; of course, it does not have much bearing on 
the practical lives of good practical men. It mysteriously possesses a 
certain quality of attraction for some, an attraction bred from the hope 
of release from the practical world of practical people. What more can 
be said? The practical man proudly stands revealed by his own in- 
dustry. He offers himself to the world for its scrutiny. All the world 
can do is step back to salute this buttress of civilization, this high-priest 
of know-how, and to marvel that any one person could bear the burden 
of so much common sense. 

This foggy notion of seating literature on some cloud-encased throne 
with a worshipful court of starry-eyed ostriches who find easy refuge 
from the sordid reality of everyday existence by burying their heads in 
the cloud—this notion is neither uncommon nor confined, and thus 
doubly lamentable. It is difficult to assign the cause which produces this 
disguised popular contempt to a single party only. However much one 
would like to accuse only that activist gone mad, the absurdly practical 
man, we cannot hold him wholly accountable. He contributes merely as 
an indispensable element of co-operation in the ignorant attempt of a 
certain class of artist and critic to force literature to commit suicide. 
This widespread popular conception which has been described flourishes 
most vigorously in the rather misguided zeal of many to establish the 
complete autonomy of literature; to purify literature of all so-called 
corrupting elements; more basically, to divorce literature from every 
reality but literature. One could perhaps call the aim of these people 
noble, if it is noble to destroy one’s aim in the process of attaining it. 
If literature actually is in that cloud, one is left with nothing but the 
equally repulsive choice between practical man or ostrich. This attempt 


to secure complete autonomy, to pamper an extremely ugly child of the 
Romantic Imagination, is much in vogue. 
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Such a view Christ and Apollo tries to combat. Father Lynch af- 
firms that the “literary process is a highly cognitive passage through 
the finite and definite realities of man and the world.” Literature can- 
not be reduced to a scrapbook of emotions, impressions of a reality 
which is “torn apart like the leaves of an artichoke.” Another grotesque 
artichoke is not then constructed dishonestly from the shattered reality 
of these impressions. It is a passage of extreme intellectual awareness 
through the realities of the human situation culminating in that difficult- 
of-attainment thing called insight for which life itself essentially searches. 
In the phrase of Charles Du Bos, literature is “life becoming conscious 
of itself.” It is a superb reflection on the experience of existence; an 
attempt to order this experience; to explore it; to use this experience 
without exploiting it in order to attain the result of this experience. 
Like the process of a judgment in which the intellect learns of its own 
existence and views itself in its entirety, so the literary process allows 
life to be fully present to life. In the product of the creative imagina- 
tion, life strives simultaneously to view itself and to illumine itself. 
Literature is not irrelevant to life, and the creative act does not exist in 
the sterile void of its own autonomy. Rather, the creative act becomes 
one phase in the self-reflection of civilization—a civilization in which 
the strength of its culture exists in proportion to the degree of just such 
self-reflection. 

While stressing this intimate association of literature with life, and 
recognizing its passage through the dimensions of the finite, we must 
cautiously avoid making literature one or more of these dimensions. 
Nor can we judge it solely by critical canons of theological or philo- 
sophical orthodoxy. Literature is not completely autonomous, but it does 
possess its own measure of autonomy. We must remember, as Eliot has 
pointed out in his essay on Religion and Poetry, that a work can be 
judged to be literature only by Hterary standards. Lofty sentiments set 
in an inept or garbled expression are the common quality of every almost 
“mute” and certainly “inglorious Milton.” The literary process occupies 
a middleground. On one hand, it does not submit to severance from life; 
on the other, it refuses complete dependence on the dimensions of the 
finite for its position as literature. 

No doubt we shall never succeed in harming the alliance of our 
practical man and our aesthetic ostrich. Perhaps all we should do is 
stand aside for the present and listen to the duet of practical ranting 
and aesthetic sighing. Either partner is equally and sadly removed 
from the tradition of Western culture, a culture which seems more than 
an illusion. For them L.’s attempt to examine these finite dimensions 
is valueless. For the others, Christ and Apollo is a provocative essay, 
and, according to the intention of the author, by no means complete. 
It is precisely an exploration into a field becoming more widely ex- 
ploréd, especially in regard to the theological dimension of literature. 

Literary criticism is not immune to a jargon which tends to arise in 
any highly developed profession. At times it appears a vague, stale 
terminology. Father Lynch has introduced a terminology of his own 
which occasionally seems too new and too sharply cut without being at 
the same time finely cut. It is not difficult to receive the impression that 
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the terms “univocal” and “equivocal” imaginations supply too effective 
and swift formulae by stuffing writers into categories like toothpaste 
into tubes. They never quite convince, though there is no want of try- 
ing. Again, what is a Christian imagination? Is there such a thing? 
Father Lynch posits one quite easily. Yet it does seem to be easier to 
posit than to explain satisfactorily and find positively. 

These dimensions Father Lynch asks you to search into with him 
and to draw conclusions of your own. Christ and Apollo is and stimulates 
an inquiring passage through meaning to further meaning, through litera- 
ture to life. 

JoHN J. Huckte, ’65. 


